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>^ --This paper proVldea a record of the information and insights developeS 
by the Georgetovm University Learning Resources Center (LRC) Planning GrouB 
during its period of ' activity^ The principal insight developed was an 
understanding^Qfjthe nature of ^t1ti€^ ^entire system of -learning resourcesa! 
the University of whfch the propoi&ed^NliRC will be one ^f the major parts. 
In this paper all of the elements ot'^t^^xiiearping resourice system at* 
Georgetown are identified and the capablM<tlM ^f e^ch, at present" and as 
proposed for the future, are described and an^yzed.^ The implications for 
the design of the LRC whl^h would be engend^re^^^W^the various possible 
modes of operation. of the Xft^rntng resource aystenN^be^xplored, Finally, 
the Planning Group's recommendations for equipping^aM^-^iJ^cating space 
within the proposed LRC are presented along with supporting^ illustrations 
of one of thfe possible implementations^ 
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Errata 



P^ge 18, last paragraph. 

The Planning Group assumed a level of user activity>. a number 
of student users and a level of production activity for the preliminary 
design stage: about t^^thirds of the undergraduate students using 



materials .for about one-half -hour per day • 

Page 37, Table II ^ ^ 

Individual learning spaces - single carrels^T^ 
Small gi^oup learning spaces - mult^^erson carrels 
Large lec;ture theaterb 



Page 67, footnote 




3flarvey, James, "Reforming Undergraduate Curriculum: Problems and 
Proposals," ERIC Clearinghouse on Higher Education, Tl^e George 
Washington University^. WaslUjiygtonr^^ C, p. 6. 
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FOREWORD 

At the time when Georgetovm University began to ^^op^der con- 
structing a new academic builUing, a Learning Resources Center (LRC) , 
a Planning Group was established. The charter of this group was to 
consult with the faculty, to' study other iitstitutionsl and to propose 
a plan for the new building. . " \ ' 

The Georgetown University members of* the Planning Group have been 

the following: , . 

Dr. Joseph Pettit - Dean, School for Summer and Continuing 

Education (Chairman) 

Mr. ^idgio John Melloni - Chairman, Committee on Educational 

Technology and Mass Media 

Mr. Dean Price - Director of Planning and Design 

Dr. J. GiXmour Sherman - Chairman, Department of Psychology 

V \ Dr. Aller» Tucker -' Computation Center 

F^r members -of the Technical Staff of The MITRE Corporation have 
been working jointly with the Georgetown members. They have 
assisted" with systems engineer^lng aspects of the planning under tUe 
terms of a Letter of Agreement between Father Henle, President of 
Georgetown University and Mr. Charles A. Zraket, Senior Vice-President 
for W&shington Operatiojis, MITRE Corporation. The MITRE team i^embers 
have been Mr. Francis E. Brooks, Mr. William R. Flury, Ms. Diane D. . . . 
Henderson and Mr. Warren S. L. Moy. 

The Planning Group as A whole worked together to produce the 
paper, "What a Learning Resource Center ^(LRC) Could Mean f6r Georgetown 
University," with the principal authorship resp^sibility' taken by 
Ms, Henderson,. Mr. Meiloni atid Dr. Sherman. That paper was distributed 
./to all faculty members and* ^o .members of the Studen?: Academic Councils. 
It was intended to begin/a , dialogue with the Gd'orgetovni faculty and 
students so that thei|/intei;ests and needs for educational technology 
could be satisfied in the proposed plans for the new building. 
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The work ,of the Planning Group hj|^j2|eeXcoordj|rfiat^ with a 
Faculty Advisory Committee for the^tRC consisting of the follo^fing 
people: 

Dr. Dorothy Brown - History 
Ms. Brenda Eddy - Business Administration 
Dr. Williaifl Gregory - Physics 
Miss Lucille Kinlein - Nursing 
Dr. Ross Macdonald - Linguistics 
Dr. Herbert Maisel - Computation/^enter 
Dr. Jesse Mann r- Philosophy 
Rev. Eugene Po^rH^i\. S. J. - vEe?6nomics 
The Planning Group is a^rieci^tive of the expressions of points of |' ' 
view communicated by the Faculty Advisory Committee which provided 
insights into some of the problems that might not otherwise have 
have considered. 

During the fall semester, members of the Planning Group visited 
a number of institutions, corresponded with ot her and interviewed 
visitors from still others. A paper, ''Preliminary Planning Ideas for 
a Learning Resource System," published in February, contained informa- 
tion based on the Planning Group's search for external data. It was 
distributed to a limited number of faculty members who had expressed 
an interest in it. 

In late November and early December, several meetings were held 
by the Planning Group with members of the faculty at large. Valid 
complaints about present inadequacies and problems with existing physical 
pl4nt aiia maintenance support were voiced repeatedly in those meetings. 
There were ellso warnings against technology itself , and hints that tech- 
nology and technological support have very little to do with education. 
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- The Planning Group is. well aware of the many problems associated 
with educational technology. People tend to equate technology with 
"^S^ hardware; however, what we are talking about is neither hardwarfe nor 
software, but the systematic application of knowledge for practical 
purposes. In his foreword to^nthony Oettinger^s .excellent book. 
Run, Computer, Run; The Mythology of Educational Innovation , Emmanuel 
Mesthene says.-^^'The biggest obstacle to the rapid and effective 
"introduction of technology into the schools, however', is^ the /structure 
of the American School System itself, which, in Oettinger ' s/wo,rdS, 
* seems ideally designed to resist change."" He adds, in a/later 
paragraph: "Major institutional change that can encour^aTC experi- 
mentation, flexibility, variety, and competition seems, ciU'ed for 
before the new technology can contribute/signif icantly to education/' 

The observations about American education as a wholfe are true 
of Georgetown University; However, the Planning Group has identified 
the stated and implied requirements of faculty and students ^or^ 
technological support, described present inadequacies,, and prepared 
a design for an improved learning resource system that includes^ 
building with some of the desired capabilities, .called a Learning . • 
Resource Center. It is quite clear that before Georgetown can 
embark, on a r^iajor new program like developing the LRC, it will have^ . 
to take'^teps to organize 'its forces in such a way that it can * ^ ' 

effectively accomplish its aims. Long-range physical planning that - *^ 
is not based on adequate long-range academic planning is doomed fo 
disaster. 



a^equat 



*Oettinger, Anthony G., with Sema Marks, Run, Computer, Run ; The 
Mythology of Educational Innovation , Harvard University Press, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts^ 1969, pp. ix, x. - » • 
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In presenting this report 
study by the decision-makers at 
planning to accomplish, feasibly goals that can 
faculty member?, admlnistrjrTors, and scudents fot' them to be. achleved. 
This report marks>the end of the Planning Group' B activity an^ the 



the Planning Group counsels careful 
Georgotown University and long-range 
>e supported by enough 



beginning 'of a new phase of planning iy Georgetown for ways to build 



an adequate Learning Resource System and an LRC 



to build one. In any case, .whether or not theri is to be a Learning 



Resource Center, the existing system must be improved s^ that ba?ic 
support liky blackboards and chalk can be proyiced without fail. 
Even tha^^^^^guires some organizational changes and the assignment 
of some responsibiUties not now -assigned to anyone. 



If the will exists 
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1.0 INTRObUCTION 

' ' The charter y6f the LRC Planning Group called for the pro^ction\^ 
of a set of facility planning guidelines to be used by t^he architects 
in designing the LRC. Jn order to develop such guidelines , the 
Planning Group undertook a series of discussions and inquiries to 
determine the role which an ^^RC would be expected 4:o play in the 
future academi/ ei;ivironinent at Georgetown. It became clear at an 
early stage that there has been- little formal planning for the future 
of the University. Such academic plans as ^o exist are fragmentary 
and uncoordinatetl and not documented. The lack of any agreed upon 
view of the academic future makes it difficult tos^lan for* the 
application of emerging technjj^logy at Georgetown. . ^ 

"As a result, the Planning Group has hai to attempt^o intuit 
the consensus of ,tl:^e., unexpressed desires and; aspirations, of the 
faculty, administration, students, and employees regarding the future 
development, of the University. To this end the Planning Group , y 
sponsored a number of exploratory meetings with various groups in 
the University and also, quit/e recently, conducted a formal survey 
q^f specific educational tec/nology needs of the academic departments. 

Several conclusions Itave been drawn by the Planning Group. It 
is clear from the ii!iforifiatio\i collected that the Ge\rgetown community 
wants to move in theXirectipn of obtaining greater b^snefit from 
advances in educafeiohaa' technology. The desire to move in this 
direction is Jtjfempered,jlhowever , ^by four considerations. . 

Fir^ff tttere is a strong cfesire to reri'der more effective those 
elejuefits of eaucational technology .which are already present at 
J^rgetown. Jt is felt in many quarters that adoption of new 
technology sh^Lld not even be considered until all of the present 
problems with existing technology, on campus are solved." On the 
surface this Appears desirable "but there are limits to the effective, 
ness of this approach. Even if a^l t^e present equipment worked- 
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flawlessly and all the classrooms were refurbished, tl^ey would not 
meet even the present levels of demand for educational media materials 
iievelopmerit and .presentation. With growing demand/ and with a lead 
time of 4-5 years to develop new facilities it is, therefore, neqesSary 
to proceed with tv^o tasks coitcurrently t (i) to ameliorate present 
co^ditions;^and C2y'tQ develbp a plan for the future that builds upon 
and evolves ivaturally from i:he present. The Planning GrOi^ hasV 

^^ccei^ted-the concept of dual development: that its attention caiinot 
^iven exclusively to either the present or the future 1)ut must be 
directed at bot-h problems/ / ' \^ 

, Tlve^ second constraint on /development recognized by the Planning 
Group is . the strongly felt desite by the faculty to >void educational 
.gimmickry and to use only "sound, proven approached*' in^all plans for 
the future. It is true that Georgetown has b$eti' victimized in -the 
past tiy /giimnlck\|>eddl\ers .. The curxent Inventory of educational 

■ equipinent'%6ntalii&, ample evidence' \f problems' In this area, , , 



• : In- responding to this reservation, th4 Planning Group has 
determined that 'the. best approach to "avoid^tng gimmickry Is to continue, 
as at present, to' rely on ;the^ Wisdom of ihe facylty In establishing, the 
proper educ^Jlonal approach but to prgVlde technical support and 
assistance I to the faulty in experimenting with and evaluating liew 
equipment and appro^ches^ prior to accepting them fpr use In the 
teaching environment.' * , . 

Je thlrla* reservation expressed has- beea tha^^ai?^ proposed LRC 
merit i^ld not aveV^ax the already strained recces of the 
'urilverslty/- ^o brsure, thls ds ef valid cautlc|n., It] Is tempered 
by the fact that the LRC facill\, 1|, and when^uilt, will be 
financed by gifts to the capital bHlldln^' fi«ia of Mandate 81. 
Further, the^Plannlng Group has 'accepted 'tjiife- concept that the LRC 
activities should be self-supporting insofar as Is possible and 
should not represent any drain on existing levels of financing. 



The fourth and f itiar reserva'tlorv regarding an increase in the 
use of educational technology at Georgetown is that such ao-^alled 
"progress** should not be allowed to change radically the unique 
character of a Georgetown education.* The Planning Group has spent 
manyshours considering this point and has concluded that development 
of the LRC as a facilitating service used by facu^lty and students 
on demand will assure that it will not threaten the unique ch^irtf^ter 
of the^ University . Such a^threat could arise only if the L^J^ere 
to assume a,, dominant role in dictating educational policjr. Care had 
been taken in all planning to ensure that this will not h'appen. 



After ascertaining the desire to move toward greater use of 
educational tectinology, within the stated constraints, the Planning 
Gjoup began to work out the details of what would be required in a 
future LRC. The Plannlfng Group proceeded through the following steps 

1. Determined the scope and nature of the present and p^ected 
total system \ of learning resources at Georgetown. 

V2. Examined the mode^ pf operatyLon pf that complete system of 

\J res^rcesi^^ ^ . . ' . 

3. Identified the functions performed by various elements of 
w j tha system. 

. - ■ ■. 

4. Selected the functions to be performed within a future LRC 
(those r^ot likely to be done elsewhere). 

5. Computed the LRC tMuirements ;based on the ^.unctions to be 
performed and the Bbads expected. ^ 

In the following secticm^ the recommendations of the Planning • 
, Group and the relevant information 'developed ,during the performance 

of these steps is presented. It iSyh^ing made available as a medns 
-^S*--cmn5iificagin^ and facilitating consWuctlve discussion of the future 

of "the LRC^ and of the bhiversity. ' y ^ 
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2.0 EDUCATIONAL TECHNOLOGY ^ ^ 

An educational institution may turn to technology for any of*^ / 
several reasons. Sometimes the objective is to reach more students, * 
or to reaA them at less cost* Japan bases its secondary, education 
to a great extejit on television correi3pondence*courses and radio 
courses, s^imply because 'there are mdre people than the schools can 
accommodate. Institutions may l»ntroduce new technology for that rea- 
son or for others, such as: to provide an improved tange of ijiaterials, 
to offer greater opportunity for independent study, to permit/ more 
student response, or to adapt instruction to different stifles of 
learning. \, 

Given the goals, philosophy and size of the schools at George- 
town, it is not anticipated that s^ignificant increases in faculty 
productivity will be achieved throiigh educational techriology. IRather, 
.it is felt thatedv^ational tegt^o logy will assist the faculty in 
restoring to thelr^rp'grams leyfels o^^ quality which were heretofore^ ^ 
a hallmark of a Georgetown University education but which latfely have 
withered somewhat under the demands of heavy teaching loads and other 
responsibilities. • 

At Geofgetown University, there is already a good deal of inter- 
action between Students and teachers; it is valued by, both groups. 
The introduction o^ technology is nofe' desired l^o m9l^tf<^||^0ssible to 
teach massive miml>ers of students but ratheir^o enhance the^^eff ective- 
ness of communication between student and^ prof essor.. Expert utlliza- 
tion of modern educational^ technology can help students to learn more 
and, to learn it more rapidly. A geographer at Miami University , ^Oxford , 
Ohio, was quoted tn College Management as saying, "That package o^ 
illustrations of thibee overhead gels made it possible to teach a 
cept in 30 minutes for which I've needed\two class periods injA(e past 
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1 "Ho ll^ge Forum," College ^fel^ment , ^ 19^/^ P^2* 
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' In recent years there "has been a growing interest and expanding 

e'ffor^t to advance the theory and to improve the/appl'ication of edu- 
cational technology. Syracuse University, Syracuse, New York, with 
\ student population of about 9,000 und^graduates, has an-organiza- 
tion of more tha^o jdbzen people supp%ing,the faculty in. designing^ 
course programs, preparing audto-visual (inci^uding TV) materials, 
and performing research and development . in ihe figld of educational 
technology, exclusive of *the activities o/ Audio-Visual Services, 
Filiii Library and the University Library/ The GeQrgeiown University 
Medical School's' Department of Medical-Pentad Communicati>h is a 
recognized example of excellence in the provision of support to faculty 
and students who wan»,.to experience some of the advantages tesulting 
from utilization of modern educational, technology . Services 6f that 
Department are in such dematld that they routiriely have a. backlog, of • 
several weeks' work. The Georgetown University School of Nursing is ^ 
currently redesigning its entire curriculum and preparing course 
, materials under a grantUrom th^ ' Dep>fejnent of Health, Education, 

and Welfare.. The sEhooljLtff Nursing will allow comple^on of the 
, requirements for the Bachelor of Sci^ce degree in thre^ye^rs, or 
■ four, and will plan as much as possible for individualization of 
each student's program. \' 

ms^Fvery of the kinds of learning experiences that will be 
most helpful to e^ch student. can take place in small classes, but if 
a:pT.ofessor has very large' classes other steps- must be taken. It may 
be necessary to take a "shotgun" approach and simply\to provide a 
multiplicity^f ways to.lfearn and to allow the students to qhoose 
amoAg them. Since people generally like doing what is "easier" — 
or find, easier whatever it is they like - students- given a freeT 
choice of approaches tend to choose the most appropriate learning ! 
materials available. Further, with the "option of changing to another 
learning experience if one turns out to be not siiltable, students » 
are able to experiment. If a v'ariety of learning materials is 
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available in a variety of different' media, 'the kudent can select 
for himself or be .guided by the faculty to those" materials best suited- 
to. his cognitive style. It also appears likely that when students 
are provided with a number of potentially effect!^ alternative ways 
to attain a learning:objective, And when the meeting of that objective 
can b6 tested by the students themselves as they progress through the 
* learning experiences, that _^thdy may attain greater satisfaction and 
improve performance. \^ 

Some of the difi^ent ways in which technological support may be 
used are described vbelowN^th examples: , ^ 

1. Remedial Use . 

The English Department from time tb time finds some students 
deficient in Ifesic' grammar . These students are sent off 
to wferk through programmed materials (text, Computejr Assisted 
Instruction, slide-tape presentation) to take care pf their 
' particular deficiencies^ without detracting from the class' 
work or its progress. ^ 

- Drill on Fundamentals 
The Philosophy Department finds that some materials in the 
area of logic can be presented very effectively in prb- 
grammed form. Tuesday clas^ are replaced by self-paced 
materials; Thursday classes continue as normal lectures 
and discussions. 
. The Physics Department at M.I.T. finds that physics at 
the basic/leVel can be more effective when programmed. 
At variousvstages), students meet with a proctor, take a 
test,' proceeR^^their own pace. A few lectures are 
scheduled when 75 percent of ehe students have passed , 
certain points in the course and are ready to profit from 
a lecture or from the interaction* involved in group meetings 




"" ^ome subjects at some levels sieem not to inquire or gain 
from giToup interaction. In these, students work through 
programe (presented in various media) , are tested by student 
proct^ors, are rl^erred to graduate 'students if a more in- 
formed view id needed, and to the professor if tiis knovdedge 
is required. In these the professor meets students- only 
on 8^ individual basis^ talking* to those whose ptoblems 
* an<i questions. require his level of expertise. Introductory 
Psychology at Georgetwon is an example^f . this kind of 
extensive programming, 

3. Enrichment ' ^ 

In most courses at Geoqrgetown extra reading materials ^re' 

available for the student who is particularly interes^fed 

in a Subject. Students who- feel a need or desire for these 

. N ^ ' ■ 

and other types of materials can request them fromv the 

librai^y, from their professors, from departmental holdings 

or from other sources within or outside the university. In 

general, there are few AV mafc^jials, items of realla, or 

other media materials available for student use under con- 

-ditions where they can be obtained witti a reai^onable effort. 

The Medical««dPental Communications Departmerit has prepared 
a number otyAq||iscan cassettes for use by medical and dental 
;\ students in th^ir pre-cllnilcal and clinical phases of train^ 
ing. The cassQtteg provide audio-visual lessoijs dealing 
with special, interesting problems likely vto be encountered 
only rarely in the clinical environment , problems a healtjj 
practitioner sjiould recognize, never tjieless, 

The Learning Resource System described .in tjhis paper is a system 
designed to provide faculty and students with the resources tp develop 
many more alternative learning experiences to suit different cognitivejt^ 
styles by providing different paths to meet ol?jectives, at different 
rates. < This will make it possible for the teacher who wants tg define 
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learning objectives and devise multiple learning experiences to obtain 
effective and efficient; asslstairce In preparing materials and efvaluatlng 
them.. Teachers who do not wish to work In this way will not be required 
to do so. . • *> 

As stated In an earlier paper: "Ideally, of course, a Learning 
Resource Center should be a community of well-trained people adequately 
equipped. with educational facilities located in attractive places to 
encQiirage and help students and teachers communicate, investigate and 
learn together as a team. Translating that idea into a realistic 

system of services and materials Tor the particular educational needs 

. ' 2 

at Georgetown, howester^ is difficult." ^^^^ 

In order to determine which needs should be satisfied by the 
new Learning Resource Center building, it was necessary for the Plan- 
ning Group to consider aU the learning resource requirements at --• 
Georgetown, to Identify the functions which would have to be performed 
to satisfy these requirements and to describe a 'complete Learning 
Rfesource System which embraces all erf these functions. Then it was 
possible to identify the functions that arg already being performed^ 
and to determine where they are. being performe*d. It was also possible 
to identify functions Which are not now being performed but should be. 
Then, on the basis of this knowledge it was possible to speculate on 
different ways to configure the organizations and facilities within 
the entire system in order to satisfy the requirements. Finally, 
then, it was possible to choose from all the functions a set of 
functions to be performed within the new LRC building which appeared 
to be a "comfortable" fit. That is, the assignment of tlio^e functions 
to the future LRC would require rlo unacceptable disruption of present 
educational organizations or facility planning. 



^ mi-62 "What a Learning Resource Center (LRC) Could MeaA for^ 
Georgetown University," October, 1971, p. 3. 
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2.1 Identifying Tasks tg be Perfptmed ^ 

In the many meetings with representatives *of faculty and 
students, the Planning Group identified a specific set of tasks .to^ 
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of support and services were desired: 



be performed by the Learning Resource System, The following kinds ly^ 



Provide facility and logistic suoport for learning 
spaces of various kinds. This includes everything 
from chalkboards to sophisticated audio-visual 
equipment and instructional ^)rograms. 

Operate a reference service and current awareness 
service of print and non-print materials available - 
commercially or from other universities , as well as 
ifull information on everything developed or under 
development at Georgetown University. 

Offer assistance in the production of teaching aids, , 
including all klAds of graphics, models and realla. 

Present orientation workshops and^^eminars in materials 
and techniques for development aria* use .of various kinds 
of .technology in education. Train faculty and students 
who wish to produce materials. . 

Arrange for providing. and assigning of learning spaces 

(av individual and small^graup spaces 
Large grou^ learnl/g s|>aQes 
Various special-purpose l^arrilng spaces. 

Give productabn support for the development of self- 
teaching progrtois. 
• '^Tak^ charge of-lhe administration of , "canned" iiktruc- 
tional packages . * / 

• Assist in/ the testing and evaluation of materl^s p^p- 
duced at Georgetown or acquired elsewhere. 

It is the Planning Group's belief ,tHat the services abdve^are- listed 
in approximately their order qf priority as desired. by the faculty. 
Each of th^*-secvfces) requires^ support, of on^ or more of the functional 
subsystems of the Learning Resource System. These subsystem^ were 
described earlier in the paper "Preliminary Planning Ideas fQ;r a ^ 
Learning Resource System.*^ The subsystems deal with print and 



non^print 



Jjiatferlals, computer softi^are and services, facilities 




(both learning spaces and installed 'ly.t tings) , and equipment of 
all kinds, ar^d encompass the following functions: ^ ^ 

\ ' 
Production, acquisition , ' 

Inventory, indexidg^^ataloging ■ / ■ ' 

Storage and retrieval i , 

Delivery and circulation 

Maintenance and repair . n ^ 

Evaluation, testing . 

Staff development, user. trailing 

Marketing, fundipg ' \ V * . • 

All |of the functional subsystems are either specifically mentioned 
in the lislt of system tasks or are implied by the nature of the tasks. 
iSome of the functions a»e already being performed, for some types 
of material. It would be possible to show a diagram of the current, 
incomplete arrangements. An orderly view of the entire system is 
required, however, for a proper perspective in the design of a mo^re ^ 
comprehensive, system. 



2.^ 



SystlE 



\ V 



Flows 



-4 f 



w 



Figure 1 presents a^fl6w diagram of the entire Learning ^^^'^lesource 
System showing the func^tional subsystems and their interrelationships. 
Educational materials of all kinds are produced at Georgetown University 
or obtained from outside sources. Following a test/evaluation pro- 
cedure^ tney are indexed and stored. Materials, once in the Learning 
Resource SysBem, are available for delivery and/or circulation. If 
th^ material* w^ produced at Georgetown University, it may also be 



offered for sale to tl 



?r educational community in response to 



expressed needs in the educational community. Requirements at GU are, 
^of course, the strongest determinant of what is to be producecff The 
maintenance function is performed before the material is returned to 
storage. The Learning Resource System includes work with many differ- 
ent types of materials. Different materials themselves have some char-^ 
acteristics that make special handling necessary'. For example, storage 

: • io . 
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sn,4ces for audio casi^ettes differ greatly from, those r^ulred for ^ 
large pj^ysical modelp . In some cas.es therer are -no differences , 
For example. It appejars likely that the' management of the' storage for 
both types of materilals might be performe.d l?y the same people. 

The Learning Resource System detailed here Is general. Each of . 
the functional subsUtems must be^.developed to some level of sophism 
ticatlon, but they do not all have to be Equally sophisticated. In 
'fact, some of 'the choices in designing alternative, feasible system/^ 
are^between different levels of performance Of selected subsystems. 

In addition to the functional aUbpystei^is themselves, there is 
a set of lilformation systems which ate necessary to their successful 
functioning. If the Learning Resource Systen^ were a very large one, 
handling ^hundreds of motion picture films and: thousands of audio tape 
cassettes, scheduling* 200 classrooms and containing circulation records 
for the entire holdings of the Library, an automated Information system 
might be desirable. But fOi> the size of the system expected at; George- 
town with relatively few people and materials ajbout whom and ,about_^ 
which information must l/e kept, card files or other convention^re- 
co/ds will probably be sufficient. However, it must lae recognize 
that the supporting J information system is necessary for the effective 
functioning , 'of the Learning Resource System, just as, parts invei/ories 
are necessary to an 'efficient manufacturing operation. It m^ be 
possible ta keep t J factory going for a time without the^^iiv^ntory, 
control!, but effijciency will quickly deteriorate. 

Table 1 Indicates some of the adminlstrative^pport InformUio 
systems for. the Learning Resource System. The informatlon_requi^menji£ 
are organized along the lines of supporting subsystems and materials 
subsystems. ' • 

2.3 Components , Subsvste n« and Interrelationships 

The Learning Resource System is multi-dimensional, hav^tog^ 
least three dimensions. The functional subsystemsi' just-descrlb-^dT 
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TABLE I 

ADMINISTRATIVE SUPPORT INFORMATION SYSTEMS FOR JHE 
LEARNING RESOURCE SYSTEM 



Personnel information system 

Is- 

• basic data ' . 

• skills data 

• project experience data , v 

•* * ■» 

Equipment inventory data system 

• basic data 

purchase and' use historv dlata , - 

• maintenance history data Cfor preventive maintenance studies, etc 
.# location data (could be used to manage circulation) 

Facilities inventory data system , 

• basic data 

• usage/repair history data " , 

• special equipment installed 

• other special features 

• schedulln'fe information for the current semester 
theater sdat inventory for ticket sales, by performance 

• ; ; . X ' . , \ ■ - . : ■ 
Mater ial|.s inventory data system > ^ 

• Catalog of Computer programs available inside and outside the 

system ' ' > " ^ 

• Catalog of print materials available inside and outside the 

system ^ / 

• Catalog pf non-print materials available inside and outside 

the system. 

■ ^ ■ • -\- 



. ■ \ 

are supported by a set of subsystems which include pe6ple, facili- 
ties and equipment • These can be further divided by types of materials 
being processed • For Georgetown these materials will include: 

• Print materials 

Books, reports^ periodicals, programnied text^ 
m Non-print materials , ^ 

Microfilm, mjLcrofiche 

Audio tape (Reel and cassette) ' 

Motion pictures ^ . - 

Video' tape ^ J 

Graphics: still pictures, slides, maps 

"Physical models,, realia 

Live presentations and interactions 

Theater, psychodrama, conferences, simulations 

• Computer software and services / 

Figure 2 shows a concept of the entire s^rs^pn^ as a three-dimensional 
model. For each type of material, therQ are functional subsystems 
in which, iJ many cases, the ^unfctions closely resijpible those per^ 
formed with respect to another material^ For example, the Library 
catalogs bobks. The inventory/cataloging functions -for motion pictures 
and microfiche may be sufficiently similar to make it feasible for a 
slightly expanded cataloging group to handle audio-vigCial materials 
that are stored in other places than the Library as well as those 

now in the i^ibrary. One of the alternative system designs- considers 

this approach. ! > 

The three dimensional system diagram in Figure 2 is useful for ^ 
conceptMalizing the interrelationships of thg^ subsystems, but two 
dimensional tables are eaHer td use for any detailed listing of 
sub-functions and system sub-^elements.'' ^'i^re 3 shcjfws one material 
subsystem as It might appear In the two-dimensional tabular form which 
Is used for>ble^ 6 through 13 (given In Appendix I). The functions 
are j)resented there in some detail but they are not intended to be 
complete. , Their purpose is to allow ctomparlsons of one subsystem, to 
another, "so that the decisions can b/ made Ifi designing alternative^ 
feasible systems. 
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2.4 Sensitivity oi the System to Changes 

* • Certaigr^^^es of operations, with certain types of materials 
place^iieavy demands on on^, or more of^H^te supporting resources. 
Production of lea^rnipg jiiat;erlals requii?^ resources, and has an impa(\t 
on the system as a i^ole because it .causes other system activities — 
evaluation, ind^xi^g, storage>^clrculatlon, marketing — to be per- 
formed ^ a^d^fit6n to the production. . - • . 

Whether the production activity^ is. cartied . out by students, 
faculty member's or LRC staff, the effects on all parts of the system- , 
are significant. Develbpment of materials by students and faculty 
requires support from cpnsultants and some activity by members of 
the production staff in user training for the various product ion 
tasks. Students and faculty will learn about editing videotapes or 
writing scripts for instructional prograips to be i>resented as a slide- 
tape showi As the pool of knowledgeable people grows over a period 
of time, there will be less a4^ burden on the production departments, 
but ^v^n with experienced faculty members available there \|rill always 
be a requirement to teach new students. This effort will jaf feet 
other production work to s6me extent. The system .would be Swamped 
if a professor 'toffd 30 stud/nts to make a five-minute videotape for 
a term project. Imi order lo prevent overloac^k^lt will be necessary 
for professors to consul/with the LRC staff before assigning projects 
or beginning their own, so that a reasonable workload can be planned 
oti a semester or yeaf Icng basis. 

\ Another area of seHsltlvlty is In the depth of Indexing of audio 
and video tapes, and motion pictures. These materials are not easily 
used for browsing, and mu\st bfi auditioned or previewed in almost 
their entirety for sufflcietttly deep 'indexing to make it unnecessary 
for a potential oser ta preview" the material. • V 

Audio and' video tapes of class lectures can be indexed by cdprse 
number i\ lesson or lecture number, lecturer's name and date^and can . 

. * 

\ 17 . • . 
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be made availAle immediately after the class for review. Other 
audio visual materials are expected to require more indexing, so that 
'acquisition of large quantities of. tapes and films could be expected 
t?o affect the indexjlng department significantly, , 

, The system is sensitive also to increases in the number of 
students # requiring additional carrel>QBace and more copies of the 
learning materials they are to use. It is tensitive to 9tiident 
and faculty demand for more, different materials; such a demand 
requires additional production, or outside purchase of evaluated 
materials, or both.' - . 

Other aspects are sensitive to a X6sser degree, but all activities 
of the Learning Resource System should be planned in terms of some 
generally agreed lon^-range academ^ goa^s so that this development 
can take place in an orderly fashion. ^ 

The Plannina^oup assumed .a lev^l of user activity, a number of 
student userff aKd a level of production acti>^it^ for the preliminary 
design.sbage:.-Jbout two-thirds of the undergraduate student^ using 
materials for about one half per day, and the production of one or 
two courses per semesjEer. If much^rkater activity were anticipated, 
substantially mbre physical space and a significantly « lar^r staff 
would be required. 
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3.0' LEa«N«€ RESOURCE REQUIREMENTS 

In Section 3.1, the Learning Resource System that presently 
exists at Georgetown University Is described. The Planning Group 
obtained information about the existing system from its own members, „ 
from consultation wl the others and from a series of open meetings with 
students andL faculty members. The faculty mentioned a number bf 
specific needs they felt should be met before any elaborate ventures 
in sophisticated technology, if any, were undertaken. 

Recommendations,, made by the Planning Group Chairman to the 
Academic Vice President, are discussed in Section 3.2. . Many, of t^ese 
resulted from the suggestions made In the meetings with faculty mem- 
bers and students, ^hey concern steps that can be taken to improve 
the Learning Resource System prior to the building of a new academia 
building. Th^. <|urrent, and near future needs are described in the 
context of an eVfelving overall system. 

Finally, performance goals for the Learning Resource System in 
the 1975-1980 time period are described in Section 3.3. 

3.1 Pre sent Situation 

^ ^ 

■ ■ ,# 

3,1.1 Present Uses of Educational Technology 

The current uses of educational technology at Georgetown University 
constitute the baseline system of learning' resources. There are five 
main areas of activity in educational technolctgy at pres^it: 

1 . The Departm|nt of Medical-Dental Comml^nication produces audio- 
visual and other Instructional aids for the facu:^t^ and students of 
the Medical and Dental Schools. The faculty members requesA support 
and the Medical-D6ntal Communications staff ' conceives and prepares 
materials, usually in consultation with J^he faculty. Overhea 
' projector illustrations for classroom use and Audiscan cassettes for 
self- learning are major products. 



Each laboratory In the Basic Science Building has CCTV monitors, 
and the Basic Science Dulldlng has a centrally switched' TV studio. 

A number of laboratories and lecture halls can serve as origination 

IP ■ 

polYvtjI. Almost all lecjfures are recorded on audio cassettes. They 

are ava'j^lable In the Medical Center tlbrary lie^ss than an hour later. 

2f The Audio-Visual Department of the Laujlnger Library has 30 
Study carrels with TV and <^udlo capabilities hejcldled by a dial-access 
system, but lacks sufficient In^ructlonal materials^ to utilise them 
at present.. It also has a very small TV production studio with two 
camerab, monitors and lighting. There are two audio-visual class- 
rooms, each equipped with rtwo large TV monitors and with screens and 
equipment for showing still and motion pictures. The classrooms can 
hold about 50 students each, and are almost constantly In demand. 
The Library has six microfilm readers, but ^t tie microfiche equips 
ment. ' n 



3. The Computation Ci^nter has an IBM 360/40 computer and 
appropriate on-site peripheral equipment.- There are no Interactive 
student terminals. Student and faculty Jobs are submitted for 
sequential batch processing; no multi-processing capability has yet 
been Implemented. ; ■ 



Assistance to computer Hsbrs Is provided by the center staff • 
which Includes some student; assistants. Most users da their own 
programming with some help from the staff. Many students use 
programs that have been prepared apd placed In the system's program 
library for their use. ; 

- , Computer simulation models are developed and'Aised by tfie 
faculty and studettts^of the Schools of Business and of Foreign 

Service and of the Economics Department. Some slniulatlons have ^ 

— >. ■ ■ ' 

been obtained from other universities. An Economics Department ^ , 
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faculty';neinber would lik^ to have'^a City Model developed by economists 
.at the^Environmental Protection Agency (EPA) for urba^v studies work. 



I 4. Language laboratories for oral-aural study are used by the 
School of Languages and Linguistics for foreign language instruction 
and for the programs in simultaneous translation and in English as a 
second language. VTR units, video-tape and TV monitors are used 
extensively for language teaching methodology courses* A. special 
^lassroom with^a multi-channeX sound system for training the 
simultaneous interpreters is used for a number of translation, 
courses and can serve as a site, for i||ternational multi-lingual 
conferences. 

^ 5.^ The Personalized System of Ins'truction (PSI) id used in the 
Depai?t^|ient of Psychology'. It consiists of instructional materials in 
introductory psychology ^sed on behavioral objectives and relies on 
a system of student "proctors," or tutors -students who have just 
mastered the materials - fpr repeated testing, immediate scoring, 
and enhancement of personal-social aspects of the course.^ 

A PSL newsletter ts published at intervals by Dr. J. G. Sherman, 
Chairman of the Psychology Department at Georgetown University. 

These activities are all relatively independent and unconnected, 
wl^out being part of any long-range academic pJlan for the university. 
All of, them can be related to one part or another of the system low 
diagram presented in Section 2.3. 

, In terms of fh^t system flow diagram (Figure 1)/ the jiaterlals 
pTcxSuction'' activity of the existing ^system is concentrated ^n th6 
Departipent of^Medical-Dental Communications (audio^visual materials 
and fcelevl^on), in the D^ar^J^fSe^ of Psycholog^r (Personalize^ 
System of Instruction,, PSI ..^programmed materials) thq^Department , of 
Fine Arts (theatrical productions and limited use of videotape), and 
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the School of Languages and Linguistics (language tap^8» and video- 
tapes for teaching methodology). , ' ' 

Outside materials are acquired by purchase and rental, arid 
consist mainly of books for the Laulnger Library andl the Law and 
Medical Center Libraries, or films — usually rented — from 
commercial sources or from other universities' film libraries. Th^re 
is very little information from testing and evaluation pf materials 
that is shared within the Georgetpwn Univ'etsity community. 

Indexing and cataloging are performed only for the materials' 
held by the libraries. /,Other materials and equipment are stored by 
whoever purchase^ them, and are not inventoried in any formal way. 
Since there is no central purchasing of equipment or mffterials, 
duplicate^ purchases may be made without anyone 's knowledge , and less 
than excellent equipment may be purchased by inexperienced buyers. ] 

An Inventory of equipment made in 1971 by the University's 
Committee on Educational Technology and Mass Media revealed that 
there are many different kinds of audio-visual and ti^levlsion equlpl- 
ment, located in a wide variety of places and owned by ma^iy different 
schools and departments. Central purchasing of such equipment 
following some guidelines for Standard equipment could probably effect 
economies of scale and provide better service., while minimizing 
Incdmp^t^blllties and unnecessary duplication that the university 
cannot afford. 

Only the rudiments of a retrieval and delivery subsystem exist 
fot non-'prlnt materials. The Laulnger Library has the capability to 
pro\^de iti^alled equipment and software in its two special class- 
rooms and selected audio andvvldfeo pro^jii^s via the carrela.whlch 
communicate with the dial access system. Other delivery'^ystems 
Include the SLL language laboratories, and the class medtlngs^of 
basic psychology classes, when students, student proctors , y4nd the 
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teacher meet^^at specified times so that the students may use the 
prograiraned materials and have access to ejtpert help at the same time. 
This interaction has aspects of both delivery and operational use, 
which 'begins w,hen the studeht has the materials in hand. It is not 
really possible, in this situation, tb^ separate ..delivery and use. 

The existing maintenance subsystem is fragmented and cannot 
provide comprehensive service. Technicians at the Medical Center 
maintain and repair the equipment there. Audio-visual equipment on 
the Main Campus may be serviced, for a fcee charged to the department 
requesting the service, by an engineer from the Georgetown Forum. 
The School of Languages and Linguistics has its own maintenance?^^ 
arrangements. 

3.1.2 Assessment of Requirements as seen by the Faculty and 
Students, Fall 1971 

- s ' ) 

The following is a summary of the Georgetown coijimunity s ideas 

' concerning the Learning Resource Center (LRC) planMiiig effort. These 

ideas, elicited from faculty, student representatives, and others by 

thi^LRC Planning Committee, came put .of the meetings and pieces of 

correspondence listed beXow. Each meeting wa^ . attended by the Planning 

Committee and a part of the community, as indicated in the list of 

meetings. Each piece of correspondence was submitted to the Planning 

Committee by .an individual as indicated in the list of written 

communications. • 



Meeting — ^ Time Principal Attendees 

1 11/ 18/ 7-1 9 am ' University Librarian 

2 ' 11/18/71 11 am ' Science Faculty 

3 11/18/71 2 pm Classic?, English, Psychology, 

Theology Faculty 

4 ' 11/19/71 9 am SLL Planning Committee 

5 11/19/71 2 pm Nursing, Sociology Faculty 

6 11/05/71 9 am Student Academic' Council 

Representatives 
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A 



Correspondence 

13 
14 
15 



16 
17 



Time 

12>02/71 9 am- 
12/02/71 11 am 

12/02/71 2 pm 
12/03/71 11 am 
12/03/71 12 pm 

12/03/71 2 pm 

01/21/72 1 pm 

Date 

ll/QS/71 
'11/15/71 
12/07/71^ 

0l/l4/72 
01/21/72 



Principal Attendees 

Graduate Student Organization 
Economics, Government, History, 

SFS Faculty 
SLL Faculty 

Athletics, Library^ Staff 
Economics, Psychology, SFS 
Faculty 

Fine Arts, Nursing, SBA, SLL 
Faculty, University Registrar 

Fine Arts Faculty and Invited 
Guests / 

Author 



Dr. Charles Kegley, SFS / 
Philip Patterson, Economics 
Either Brit)3cson, Michael Foley, 
History 

Dr. Othmar Vinkler, Business 
Dr. Dorin B. Murphy, Fine Arts 



SihcQ most meetings were sparsely attended and written communica- 
tions were few, this summary may be considered representative of the 
community's thoughts about . the LRC only to the exta^that the thoughts 
of the sil|pt majority were accurately mirrored by theNcomments of 
those who attended the meetings and who made written corametits. 

Each of the ideas expressed in these meetings and pieces of 
correspondence falls into one of the following categories: i 

0 Recommendations- for Immediate Action direc\:ed to improvements 
which ought to be made to the present Georgetown teaching facilities, 
regardless of the direction the LRG planning efi^rt takes. 

• Recommelilations ^Related Directly to the Functit6ning of the LRC 
and w)iich cannot ie practically considefed until the LRc/ig completed. 
These recotnmendations are presented in a later Section./ * i 

0 General Reservations about eit^pr the whole LRC effort or sorie 
aspect of it. ' p4^>^-''"\-^. 
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This summary is thus divided into three sections, each contain- 
ing those ideas which fall into one o^ the first three above categories 

For documentation, each idea noted herein is identified, with 
respect to the meeting(s) and/or Jhe correspondence in which it was 
introduced, by enclosure of the appropriate number(s) in parentheses. 

.3.1.2.1 Faculty and Student Recommendations for Immediate Action / 
It was generally felt that i)resent classroom (i.e., non-lecture hall) 
facilities, such as blackboards, chalk, electrical outlets, window- 
shades, temperature, ^fghrfng, and acoustiqs, should be upgraded and 
better .maintained (2, 3, 5, 7, 8, 11, 15). Such improvements should 
^allow every classroom easily to accommodate a reasonably .amount of 
blackboard use ^ well as an occasional audio-visual presentation 
(e.g., slides, filmstrips, overhead projection) . Although audio- 
visual project^ion equipment need not be permanently installed in 
class-rooms, a capability to deliver such equipment to any classroom, 
as well as to maintain such equipment, should be established. 

Similarly, every lecture hall should have the above basic 
facilities, and in addition shpuid have built-in projection equip- 
ment and soilnd systems which can be controlled from the lectern' (2, 
3, 7, 11)T ^^^Qrtable microphones should be §ivailable fo^ use ih all * 
lecture halls^ (3, 7). / / ' ' 

A centralized capability to procure, catalog, and deliver audio- 
visual materials (films, slides, transparencies, maps) should be 
established and announced to the university coiiJinunity (7, 8, 11). 

Information about novel teaching moAs 'dnd materials already in 
existence at Georgetown should be wi6ll-publicized (3). Tours Qould 
be designed to familiarize interes'ted faculty members and students 
with, for exam^)le, the Medical-Diental Communication Department, self- 
paced courses of study, and uses of the computer in^ certain disciplines 
In addition, information about novel learning modes in use 
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outside of Georgetown should be disseminated (15) » and Individuals 
from othei^ universities sliould be Invited "-to discuss these modes with 
Interested Georgetown people, 

Two special Immediate needs were also mentioned .^^^Jg^tl^^ ^ 
number of. desk Cjalculators should be made available for student -use 
(3, 5). Second, special selectrlc typewriter fonts for typing 
foreign language text should be procured (8) • * 

.3.1.2.2 Recommendations for New Learning Resources which should 
be i j nplemented In advance of the LRC's completion 

Interest was expressed for establishing a means of procuring, 
evaluating, and delivering programmed learning materials for use in 
courses of study where substantial need for Remedial and/or drill 
work is evident (2, 5, 7, 13). Prograiraned learning materials, 
whether administered through workbooks or through computer^ass^sted 
instrttctlon terminals, :,are available in great abundance, but ate of 
varying quality* Initially, a digest of information about such 
packages that might be appropriate to Georgetown's particular needs 
should be compiled and made available to the interested departments 
' and scho6ls for evaluation. 

I " Many people expressed the need to expand their range of 
familiatity With the,/yarious novel learning modes in use at other ^ 
universities (7, IV, 15). Only after having gained exposure to real 
uses of such techniques as computer modeling, self '-pace</ instruction, 
videotaping^ etc., could they more objectively anticipate their own 
.demands on the LEG. In that interest , special bibliograjp*iles of 
materials about the uses of such .innovations ^ould be/madeN^ell^ble 

—to the various departments on a very selectivfe basis. VAn Interested 
Individual. would then have Bf means of establishing contact witj/ out- 
.--side experts, in his own field. Furthermore, since many GeoMetown 
students themselves have experienced the ui^e of such modes ^ychey 
should also be consulted in such deliberations. 
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In addition,^ such experts might be invited to Georgetown to 
demonstrate and discuss such modes, esp/ecially tlipse applicable to 



shouldyfce widely attended. A 
the 19y72 suiraner session. Seco 




a wide range of dlj|sciplines . Two particular kinds of learning 
resources present 1^^ appear to fall int(0 this latter category. A 
presentation^^f me goals and achievements "of self-paiced learning 

f this kind is-^ planned for , 
discussion/presentation 
on the uses and misuses of computets-^trt^ undergraduate and graduate 
education seems appropriate at this time. - 

There is an immediate need^ to begin measuring the anticipated 
demand fo^ new learning resources which would ultimately 'be provided 
by the Center (11). Tentative answeifs to' such qu^tions as the 
following must bejmade to provide estlimates for system planning. 
Detailed system design will require, detailed, specif ic .gnswers to 
them. ^ / 

"How many classes might require TV monitors for delivery 

of either videotaped or commercially broadcast presenta- ? 
1 tions?" ^ > ' . . ^ ' 

"How many courses might use self-paced instruction?" 



"What courses would use^ the computer? 
interactive terminals appropriate?" 



For tlibse, are 



"How much and what kind of demand will there be for o 
campus production of audio-visual materials?" 

» _ In short, the 'Planning Committee liow has a good idea of what 
functions the LRC should perform.. Nekt. it must estimate how much 
of each will be require*. 

Following^/a meeting of the Planning Group and the Faculty 
Advisory Gommllttee /In late February, and in response to the req'iies^ 
of the Fa€ul/y committee, a subcominittee of both groups designed a ^ 
questionnaire which was then sent tp all department chairmen.- Its 
purpc/se was to obtaih mdre^ speciAc information about the extent 
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of each department's present and anticipated futuf^^-iise^f various 
capabiliti^ that could be. provided in a Learning Resource^^^ystem, 
Ttie quest ionnaii;:e and its results axe presented in Appendix II. 

One pointy mentioned repeatedly, was that as individuals in 
specific disciplines bejgin (or continue) exploring new modes of\ 
instruction, some compensatory scheme must established soon (2] 
3, 11). This would include th^ following: 




1. Establishment of channels for obtaining financial support 
for development of course matei^ials, 



2. Assuran^e^that faculty effort thus spent i^eceives recogni- 
tion' comparable with that received for research and publication, at 
the time of/consideration for promotion or tenure, 

■■■■ ^ ' / ■ ■ / 

This would certainly help motivate an individi^l to spend thp 

time atpd energy necessary to develop and experiment with, new learning 

methods and materials, iind which he would otherwisf be Inclined to 

spend on a more rew^d/Lng venture. 

^ 3.1.2.3 General/ Reservations . Some faculty members and students 
expressed concern over the Georgetpwn-MITRE relationship in the LRC 
planning effort (3, 7, 11, 15). The following questions are >^ 
representative /Of those that wete raised: 

"Under whaLj^bng-term obligations to MITRE does this 
x&lliance- commit Georgetown?" ^ 

"What's in it for MITRE, if tkey 're donating technical 
expertijSe freely?" y ^ 



"Should Georgetoxm/asso^ci&te itWlf in such a working 
/ relationship withra Defense Department contractor?" 

These questions, were answered as follows: Fir^^ ^the nature of 
the George|own-MITRE alliance was spelled out in l^r* Henle's L.e.tt;ei 
of Agreement-, (published as an, appendix to the pap^ "What A liearning 
Resource Center XLRC) Cou14 Mean for Georgetown University") . 




The first two questions are Answered in the Letter. The third 
question was of the "Have you stopped beating your w^fe?'' type and 
was, thus, more difficult than the "others. In one sense it was 
completely irrelevant in that it did not be^r on the work ass jLgned 
to the Planning Group. Nevertheless,/ it was cpnsideT^ important; 
foj: th^ Planning Group to address the question^ince any wiWspr^ 
di^at^sf action with t|he cojistitution of the group might inhibl 
free communication desired with students and faculty. In resu 
to this question the Plkftni^g Group reviewed with those concerned 
the careful consideration which had been given to th« relationship 
b]ij the administration before agreement was 'reached. The Planni^ng 
Group also provided additional inforiia^tt^^abHoutvMlTJ^ and the 
*itorporatiori's very substantial Wcbrd in public intet^t work, nat 
bnly with DoD but with^many otheKxayganizations. Tl^^^ exchange of 
information with the concerned parties Apparently satisfied them; 
'there Were relatively good .communications with the Planning Group 
from that point onward. / , o 

Tlfi^ secoid Jl^^^ wa«' a 4o1ibt whether either the Planning 
Grpup or^the facult^will havelany real influence over the final 
LRC design ^or activity~~(7T H J ^S) . Some fi^lt that the LRC is 
already a^«.t accompli, and hence that faculty recommendations ^ 
could no^influence that design in any real way. Related to this 
concern wasHbe question of who would set pfiorities for implement- 
ing recomirffetidations (11>.^ The fueling was apparently that unless ^ 
a recommendation .receives top priority it will not be implemerited 
^very sQOn, ^so why^ bother making recommendations?, . ; 

A final concern expressed i^s that the LRC ^planning effort not 
get carried away witK" ^ lot of technological ^gadgetry, while ignoring 
^ the basic interper*on^i\ characteristics of tfie Educational process 
at Georgetown .(6, Ip) . A paramdunt overall goal bf the LRC planning 
effort should be to\obtaln a design which fosters,\ rather fhan 



inhibits, ineaningful interdiction, both fQrmally and iriformally, among 
fjaculty trtembers and students. In addition, it was emphasized that 
the gdals of qiiyiicational technology at Georgetown should remain 
. mlbdest. The fil^anning Group has tried constantly to keep in mind the 

<i\/alid concjerns of the faculty members. ^ 

The Planning Group did not recommend tfhat child *care' facilities 
(11) be included as part of the Learning Resource Center. 'Unless 
coilrses are taught which require the observation^bt young children ^ 
at play, the children would not play the part of a Learning Resource. 
However, some members of the faculty and sonie membet^ qf the Plannftig 
Group believe that :a. Child care facility *for university employees^ 
•and students would be a highly desirable service and the Planning 
Group suggests' that the idea^' be considered for .^e\^ain Campus 
separately ^from the planning for the LRC. A child care facility ,dop8 
operate at/the Medical Center, but time did not permit the investi^a- 

^^tio^ of its activities.' ^ ' ' \ 

1.2" Pl^inij Group, Recommendations for -Immediate Imp lementation* 

Re commend a ti ons 

In^ebrb^ry 197^ the Chairman of the Pl^nnlrtg^^roUp for th 
Aarning Resource Center prH^sente^d, ^ i^i-^, memorandujn to the Academic 
Vide President,/ a limited'^et of general recommenSations for -stepa. 
to be taken immediately ;''to Improve tife cap'ability of present class- 
rooms to support''>the audio-visual ueed^^f the faculty." Specific 
V4etailed retpmmendations followed in March in^iemoranda to Fr. 

Fitzgerald after the cbmpletioii of ^a survey of classrooms and of 
^he^ equipment 'available ip them. ^ 

"Recommepaations include lElm^ollowing: 



\ 




assigh responsibilities for maintenance; 
Jrove some classrooms at once; * , « 
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• provide service for making 35 mm. transparencies; 

• provide support for production of videotapes of QCIV quality; 

• ma](e portable audio-visual eqiilpment^^iv^llable for loan *ln-^ 
each major classroom building* ' 

3. 2.2 A System Vley^ of the New services 

' '-^ . * -SL 

Implementing the recommended Improvements would fUl^ In some of 

the obvious gaps In the presenE"sy«tem. A basl$.' capability^ to' 

produce graphics from existing Illustrations (glides from maps In a 

textbook, or from a set of color plate lllustratioin^y would be,' for 

Main Campus, a rudimentary production capabllfl;y mtll which the 

faculty and students could experiment to gain^^^JEffi^gti^ Into their 

probable future needs for such services. The same is rn|e of- the. 

experimental use of videotape. ^ 

Arranging for maintenance and repair support' to the existing 
and anticipated basic audio-visual ^equipment would f ill JLn aitot^er 
major gap in ttie existing system and would encourage^ the' use of 
audio-visual materials as well as their pro(luctlon. If malnt^dnce 
service were reliable and efficient^ niany of the frustrations 
asspclateit with using , technological aids In teaching might disappeat^r^ 
The hostility to gadgets, d^-splayed by many faculty members, can be 
readily understood when one realizes how> prone gadgets are to mal- 
function. Iippatience with dusty chalk and defective blackboards is 
equally understandable; blackboard inspecTlotr-^id improvement is 
required. Jt is part of the maintenaixce"^§4mctlon-4^e^^eck oij power 
-supply and room-darkening 'capability periodically , and to make 
Imprbvements when defects are discovered or reported byi users.. 

*In&tallit^g equipmeift in some classrooms and storing other equlp- 
ment where , it cap be borrowed easily will €|,xtend the delivery 
capability fot aiiHf'o- visual ^ds. Easier access to equipment is 
expected to increase its use and acceptance by users. No index 
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will be perfarmed for the slices produced, since It Is assumed that 
their storage will be the responsibility of the faculty member for 
whom they are prepared. Departments may wish to develop a depart-* 
mental collection of slides, but there will be no support Initially 
from the Learning Resource System for either Indexing or storage 
^of slides. Later, slides prepared for Instructlpnal use could be 
indexed either Indlvlduallji' or as part of a learning package. The 
storage subsystem would extend ^ly^o selected eaulpment at flr^, 
but eventually would handle all LRC Inventoried eqiiipment at various 
locations. 



Testing and evaluation would not be formalized- either . Experle;[;i 
with inalfunctlon ofxequlpment^ should be documented In a memorandum to 
the Committee op^ducatlonal Technology and Mass Media so that 
standards and guideline^ may. be developed over a period of time; 
y eventually they will affect the acquisition function. \ 

Critical evaruation af the edu^g^tional software-^ — films, audio- 
tape passettes, programmed materials considered for\jise ^tiould 
be docum(^t^d for Kjf^^ benef it^f others who might .plan on using the 
same materials. Materials that are actually iiseci^ iji an instructional 
setting should be evaluated by student and faculty users in terms of 
thei^*^ontrib>utl9ns to the attainment of the course objectives, so , 

experience c^^ contribute to their improvement or to better ^ 
utilization of materials in the instructional context. Documented 
evaluations could be used to assist in decisions regarding the 
activities the production subsystem should undertake arid their 
priorities^ 



3..3 1975-1980 Projectibps 

The faculty and stiident^i^e^lngs with the Planning Group 
indicated that most instruction at Georgetown is not going 
change radically In the near future. Tli^t^are projections of 



some gradual growth in the size of the student body over the next 
several years, as faculties, dormitories, and classrooms can be 
expanded. Theri will be a new academic building* which can incc^porate 
some, if not all, of, the deseed capabilities -for Innovative teaching. 



Just as facilities for oeW^ teaching techniques are required, so is 
there a need for facilities to permit the effective utilization of 
existing well-known techniques that cannot now be used., 

In the preceding' two sections, discussions of all the supporting 
subsystems — personnel, facilities and equipment — have bjsen related 
to various functional subsystem activities. That approach is taken 
in this sec^tion as well, but with greater emphasis on the facility, 
jor space regjuirements than on the personnel and equipment details. 
A detail^ presentation of personnel and equipment support in relation 
tp functional sub^stems ts preseri^d in tableal.n Appendix I, 

Since the planning project, was undertaken initially 4;ith a view 
to providing the academi-c inputs into what Was essentially a phi^sical 
planning program, an "emphasis on discussion of facilities is guite ^ 
appropriate at this point. -In this section, presentation is'^along 
//the lines of the functional subsystemiorganization, as if the diagr^^ri^ 
from Figure 2 were sliced as in Fl$wr)e 4. The pjy^ohnel, facilities^; 
and equipment related to." various functions with vaSious media ar.^ ^ 
described^ Figure 4 shows one of the two-dimensional' ''slices** on 
which this section/tocuses. ^ 

3.3.1' Pepfortitance Goals for Design Estimates 

/^Before/describing the supporting ^subsystems , it seems desirable 
^to stat^briefly what kind of systeijr activity might be anticipated. 
In tl>e discussion below, to make ^^e estimated requirements more 
spec'ific, certain performance goals for the Learning Resource ^^stem 
in 1980 have been ass-umed. However, there is nothing -sacred about 



are used only to aid in estimat^jig the 
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size of the system under consideration, and would have to be revised 
during the detailed design process to suit the needs of the teal 
system as it evolved. 

The Assumed performance goals, on which the tentative designs 
for the Georgetown Learning Resource System in 1980 are ba^ed, are 
listed below. They appear to be reasonable goals for planning 
purposes. 

• Provide basic <^audio-visual service, to all classrooms either with 
petmanently installed equipment or with portable equipment stored in 
buildings other than the new academic building'*^ It should be ^ 
necessljty for a faculty member to make only one telephoned or v^rl^tten 
request to obtain the service required. / 

• Provide sophisticated AV-TV services to several farge lecture 
rooms in the new academic building. One 'of these should be a large 

'auditorium that can be used as a theater,' a <?enter for multi- 
lingual conferendtev^aijid a general purpose auditorium. Fourvmajof 
dramatic productions, four multi-lingual conferences, and a number 
of other workshops , "conferences , and lectures would be expected to 
take place each year. 

• Provide study carrels with electricity and with audio ^ visual, 
or' TV capabilities, in jfeveral different configurations, for 
approximately two-thirds'^itf^ the undergraduate student body (that is, 

'3,000 students) to use for individual study at least an hour per day. 

This^goal would require^ 200 student carrels available 15 hours 
per day, or 300 available 10 hours per day, or some other combination 
that could provide 3,000 student-hours of access daily> The gradual 
replacement of today's language labs with new wireless multi-channel 
classroom broadcasters will meah that the language students may^n^ed 
fewer than the 150 audio carreli they hav^ now for class instruction, 
but individual study ^111 still be required, and as other audio-visu 




programs are designed and produced, the need for additional carrels 
will be felt. 

>» 

• Provide, . In addition to Individual carrels, a number 'of small 
group (2 - 4 person) carrels or cubicles. 

•^Provide a number of class size spaces with AV/TV capaiblllty 
(audio Input and output, video Input and output. Intercom); It Is 
assumed that some of these could be used as part of a simulation 
/laboratory complex part of the time. 

• Provide several open areas that could be conf Igurecy for different 
kinds of oaass activity. 

• Pri^lde production and 'production support servfces for the user 
community for students and teachers. A reasonable workload for 1980 
might be the development of two otre^^^mester courses per semester, 
plus the development of several mlnl-*coaaes pr- course segments , and 
the provision of production support to several dozen student term 
projecti3 or seminar presentations. ' ? 

• Provide workshops, wdlgUly, for faculty members and students who 
are Interested in learning about equipment operation, principles of 
instructional design or production techniques. 

To meet performance goals like th6se, planners must specify the 
type3 and sizes of spaces in which activities are to be carried on, 
and the types ^nd numbers of people to do them. Table 2 gi^^ a 
summary of facility requirements, while Table 3 presents a range of 
personnel requirements in sunimary form. Sguipment type iiequirements 
are given in detailed tables in Appendix I, along with more detailed 
: personnel information. 

3.3.2 Learning Spaces 

The delivery/presentation/use of certain educational* resources 
requires special kinds of facilities herein designated "learnii^ spaces 
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TABLii II 

( 

FACILITIES SUBSYSTEM? 
SPACE REOUIREMENTS FOS A LEARNING RESOURCE SYSTEM 



Types of Spaces 

Learning Spaces 

Individual learning spaces - single carrels 
Smaller group spaces - multlperson carrels 
Larger group spaces - class size/spaces 
Display are^s 
Circulation control desk 
Auditorium/ conference/ theater* space 
Large lecture theaterjs 
Simulation-gamifctg laboratory space 
Computer terminal space 



/Number of Spaces 



^38 
40 

1 20 

1 . 



Production Spaces 



•^udio recording .studio 
Television Studio (s). Central Control Room 
Graphic Arts Studio 
Photography Studio 
Model Building Studio 

Rehearsal Spaces, Box Office and Theater Lobby 



1 
2 
1 
L 

1 



Production Support Spaces 



Scene Shop for Stage and TV Productions, Storage^ 

Areas £or Scenery / 1 

Woodworking Shop, to Support Stage Designs and 

Model Construction / 1 

Costume and Property Preparation and Storage Ai/sas 1 

Materials Storage for Graphic Arts and Photo S;4>Pli^s 1 



Other Spaces 



\ 



ERIC 



Maintenance/Repair Workshop 
Engineering Test Laboratory 
Administrative Office Space for LRC 
Office/Work Space for Ordering, Cataloging, etc. 
Materials Storage Space for Cataloged AV 

Materials, Programmed Texts 
Eatlng-Drinklng-Lounglng Spaces 
.Utility Spaces/Mechanical Space ^ 
Outdoor Areas for Sociability, Classes 
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1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

5 
1 
12 



r 



TABLE III 



ESTIMATED PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS FOR A MIXED LRC SYSTEM^: 



Types of Personnel 

LRC Director 

LRC Assistant Director 

Clerical Employees 
Ajqulsltlohs clerks 

Production Technicians 
Graphic artists 
Photographers 

Audio recording technicians 
Television, VtR technicians 



Number of Personnel 

1 
1 

1-2 
1-2 



2-5 
2-4 

1- 2 

2- A 



Students-faculty 

Computer software consultants 

Instructional designers 



As required 
2-4 

1/2-2 



Indexing, cataloging 
Indexers 
Clerks 

StoragiB, retrieval 
Clerks. 



2-4 
1-2 



1-2 



5 



Delivery , circulation 
Clerks 
Technicians 



5-8 
1-2 



Maintenance, repair 

AV equipment engineers 



3-4 



Evaluation, t^e^ting 

Software-instructional designers 1/2 
Equipment test lab technicians 0-2 



- 1 



\ 



Staff development 

Instructional designer 
Technicians 

Marketing, funding 
Administrators 




1/2 
1 



- 1 



1/2 - 1 



TOTAL (range) 



28 to 53 



*Non-p.rlnt media and computer software support only; janlprlal service 
fdr the LRC building nofc Included. 
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They are an end point in the delivery/circulation subsystem. Because 
the learning 'Spaces are the ones' most imm^diatel^ obvi<^s to the 
faculty and student D^ers, they wll^^be di9fe«dsed firslt. Following 
thati production spaces will be described, then production support 
^spaces, e.g., materials storage areas for graphic arts supplies, and 
finally, "other" spaces related to the other activities, of the 
learning resource system^ All together, they make up the facilities 
subsystem, one of three supporting subsystems, 

Although hot many present classrooms" meet the requirements below, 
all learning spaces should be carefully designed to provi4fe proper 
conditions of temperature, humidity, and fresh air for human physical 
comfort and well-being. :They should be acoustically comfortable, 
even when several groups of teachers and learners are located in 
nearby areas. Proper lighting for varied uses of the learning spaces 
is2x:a<fuired, with accessible controls for users in each area. 

The spaces for learning should be e^thetically piecing. One 
communication to the Planning Group pointed'^out that the outdoor 
areas surrounding the new building shduld be planned specifically 
with the idea of providing attractive spaces ip which to hold outdoor 
class meetings wh&n the weather is fl^^ne. (16)/~ " 

Assignment of space in the new buildin^g would be the responsibility 
of the Main Campus Planning Committee of the univeif^ity, not of the 
LRC Planning GroGp, etlthough somgL-of^he designs for use of space 
tend toT^etSOTuaend that ^hey^ be used by some group thaV has e.xpressed 
needs for space ot a pa^iiicular kind. ^ 




3.3.2.1 Materials Access Area . This facility is pr^ably what;___ 
many people think of when one mentions a 1:.earning Resour^ce Center. 
The two terms should not really be interchanged, however, l,f confusioll 
is to be avoided. A Materials Access Area is ^ place in yhich are 
located several differejit kinds of learning spaces in wMch various 

• ■ • ' ' ; ^ r. \ 
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Itotape that accompanies 




audio-visual, programmed, other ty^s of materials are expe/^ted 
to be used. The Learning Resource Center concept includes th^ « 
materials access area, the ateas for the p roduction, storage, and. 
delivery of instructional materials (including classroom) and the 
other space that supports the ^RC functions . In the materials access 
area there are: 

. • Individual Carrels , single berson learning spaces similar to the 
audio-visual carrels lyft Lauinger^Llbrary . 

In typical carrels, there woOld be facilities for listening 
audiq tape cassettes and for viewing ^slides , and perhaps motion 
pictures, and video tapes. The slide viewers may be manually 
controlled or^ controlled by a signal! on 
the programmed set of s]/Ldes. 

Other carrels, planned fdr less Wxtensive u^e of audio-visual 
materials, might be provided with eledtrlc outlets for the use ot^ 
portable cassette player-reorders or ^simpXe filmstrip viewers. 

Still other cartels Aay be wired tot a^^mplete sound system. 
Microphones and he^<iset^ may be plugged *hto such a system, or used 
as receivers for a wir^^less system for listening and recording with 
other specialized em/ipment for local transmissions. 

0 Multi-Person Carrels , for groups of\ two ^ to five $tudents. 

~ 7 

Small group study sessions are popula*^ even in situations 
which carreli are designed for just one pterson. ^ It ' is expected^ 
that soxe number of carrels shoul-d be planned for multi-person 
DCCupancy^Nritii extra eatphone jacks for iudio programs, and space 
for seating" several students comfortably. 

# Class S ^zer Spaci^ fpr groups of ten Vp twenty-five students. 
A numbe^"o7"clas§1foom spaces with capabilities for use of audio- 
visual equipment are requIredT^ So;ne, perhai^s all of these, should be 
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flexible in size. This implies the use of a. large open space with 
movable partitions for subdividing the space to adapt to changing 
class size and functional rec^uirements • These spaces should have at^ 
least the ..capability described in Section 3,1. 2,^ for present up- 
graded classrooms. In addition, soiue, perhaps all, should provide 
the capability to tape (audio and^ video) the aiscussion or lecture 
and /to deliver presentations based on audio and video tapes Their 
capabilities should be equivalent to or better than the present 
classrooms in the Laijinger Library AV Department 6, 11, .16). 

Some of the classi:oom spaces may be Equipped with wireless clas^^^ ' 
room broadcast systems. Studen'ts^will use individual head sets capable ( 
of receiving 'a^nilnnjer of -different broadcasts. It is expected that ^ 
audio tape language labs, specialized as they have been for some 
years, will be used far less, ^dvanced students will simifi)! obtain 
copies of an audiotape lesson to use at a Standard audio* listening 
carrel v or at home on their own recorders. Beginning studeiiits will 
use: the special wireless 'broadcast equipment and wiH be extensively 
monitored by teachers, whil^ the advanced students are more i 




to be asked to play their t^p^ in class or hand in thecass 
which they recorded their homewbrk drills, so that the inst^ructor 
can add comments and suggest icps on the tape. ^ 

Small Spaces' for Modelgp/ Realia, Graphics . Sometimes learning 
^resour'ces consist of thre^ dimensionaWmodels , or. of examples of 
painting or prehistoric clay pots — whatever might be found in a 
museum. If an instructor wishes to iCiake such realia available to the 
students, some sectebtx of the M^teri4ls Access Area should be capable 
of dis*playing them attractivelvaiul , safely • 

There will be security prt^letns with all the equipment and 
materials used in ^the Center, but since precautions will l^e in effect 
to prevent vandalism and theft, the area is likely to be an 
appropriate place in which to display realia'. 
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0 Circulation'' Control Desk , Because of the extensive amounts of 
equlpmenyand materials that will be in use it will be necessary to 
have a single eptrance and a control desk for signing out materials 
iand^ja^lsQ for checking students and others who enter and leave the' 
spaice, at least ^the areas where the individual and small group study 
"carrels are located. It; may prove worthwhile to ^av^ a sinigle build- 
^n^ control point as thi Laninger Library does and to allow free 
'Access to areas of the building within the limits of the building 
IcDntrol. / 

In the Materials Access Area, it will be -necessary to )?iave 
several staff members to circuj.ate. materials ^ assist studenSi^ who ~" 
^ed help in us^ng the equipment, and gfinerally to supervise the 
)i^tudy area to make sure everything ^ojjHs properly. 
' Perfor*marice requirements for the ^ installed equipment mentioned.^ 

for use in' the study area are re la tiveg;^ simple; the equipment should^ 

Work, /most of the time, without undue ef fort" qn the .part of ^users. 

■ ' ' ^ ■ ■ «... '"'^ *" 

The maintenance estimates are discussed el'feewjxer^ The performance • 
With respect to the number of students' that/can use/materials for 
^ome length ol time each day is a crucial ektdmate that affects the 

building design. , ^. 

If ^ ■ ' , ^ 

we assume a student population of 4,500 undergraduates, land 
>3timate that each student will use an individual study carrel^ one 
hour per day in^a place that Is open 15 hours per day, there would be 
Lrement for 300 carrels, for a steady flow of students through- 
out theday. If each student were expected t& use individual 
materials fot only 30 minutes per day, only 15a carrels would be 
required. 

At Georgetown, not all students Vill use self-paced materials 
with audio-visual support. Some will use them for more than a half- 
•hour at a time, "and the stream of users throughout the day will _ 

' ■ ■■ ''■ 
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nprob^bly not be steadjt. If the need for carrel space becomes a 

[problem, schedulinjg ccmld be considered as an expedient' for managing 
^imsid situation, b^t much of the v^lu^e of self-pacing comes, from^ 
student motivation sxA students* responsibility to plan their own . ^ 
work. The School at Languages & Linguistics already uses approximate iy 

.150 carrels much o^ the day. Probably space for about 200 individual,*^ 
carrels and about 20 or 25 multd-person canrels should be planned' y 

"dtnitialiy, with additional space ifesetyed^or possible expansion 
when it is requirfti. Witiespread use of individi^alized materials is 
not likely to sweeps the campus overnight ; in fact , ^initially , the ^ 
demand will be' small because there* are not yet ve^y many ^purses 
designed to use these -materials! However, as the course materials 
are developed, thei*: use- Will Q^rely. increase. ^ ' ^ v 

Because class size"* learn^-ng spaces with extensive audio-visual 
equipment will be dn demand, scheduling these spaces will pfobably 
be neie^ssary. It\^ should be the responsibility Qf the Center staff, 
based upbn the extent to which an instructor uses teaching materials 
that require the au4io;^silal support. The teacher who is just 
looking for a liiore comfort^Je classroom space may^ thus be motivated 
to get acquaintecf with the possibilities of using 'new techniques. 

3.3.2.2 Specialized Learning Spaces ' - 

• Au ditorium/Conference/Theater Space - • ■ . 

^ ' \ ' i 

One very largd room (AOQ-SOO'.'seat capacity) should be available 
to^ support the; needs of several special groups. 6ne|, group would use ' " 
this room as a theater^dO, 17) ; -^adequate stage J)ligft©iiig, acoustics 
and multiple /rtipdes of rtiedia qrigination atid delivery^ inoJaiditifg" . 
televisior^^ or^.gination, , ar:e required. The other group d^ires to have 
the use/of such A jroom for a multi-lingual conference facility (A) 
ai:id yt^quires an appropriate sound system/^nd a separate area that • 

nild be adjacent or located elsfewhere ip the building' for simultaneous 
translation. The conference space ^could tise, for providing' the 
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simultaneous translations of theJp*;oceedlngs to members of jthe 
audience, the multl-ohannel broadtaSt techniques that will be used 
In the language teaching situations. The simultaneous translators 
c^n be situated anywhere In the building; full television coverage 
of the stage area must be provided by remotely controlled TVcameras. 

, The translator has to be able to observe the facial expye^sAon and 
**^stures of the Speaker; using television for this woul^ .a^so make 

^it ''possibly for th^ School of Languages and Llngulsl:l^s to develop 
a library of edited or unedited videotapes of the conference 
proceedings (a) for distribution to other universities, and (b) 
for the \ise of the linguists SLL\i5^ training in simultaneous trans- 
latldn. ^ - N 

When not In use for either special purpose, the room^hould be 
corwertlble for use as one or more^Iarge lecture rooms. This space 
Is envisioned with such multi-functional capabilities because the 
special uses can be scheduled "In such a way^that a wide variety of 
tother activities wbuld be able to use it as a general ^tirppse audi- 
torium. It would' sometimes be used fbr some of the man^eonf erencos 
and workshops conducted by the^ university.* Just because ic\ has tradi 
tionally beeVi used as a restricted purpose facility, there is no ^ 
reason that the Hall of Nations must remain so. New technology now 
' permits the specialized functions performed in the Hall to be per- ^' 
formed in any conference facility that has remote TV' capabilities . 
Likewise, many other functiphs could be performed in the Hall if it;^^ 
were modified into a multi-purpose facility.' 

The drama grdlkip has special needs, in addition to an auditorium, 
for spates. that probably would have to be. allocated on a more-or-less 
permarient\ basis. Space for scenery construction arid storage, 
dressing room space", costume storage space and rehearsal space could 
be planned for the use of the dramatic productions and for Qtha*s 
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who might want to make television programs* A lobby area with small 
/^'^"'*^5Tyfe'*oNlce/coat room Is also part of the complex. If sole ownership 
^ of such *space were very ImporSSnt to Mask and Bauble, the suggested 
arrangements might not ^ sfultable, althoMgh It does not app^aar to 
be very different from the rental use of Trinity Theater. ^ 

• Audio-Visual Lecture Rooms 

Several smaller rooms (150-200 capacity) should be available to ' 
be used mainly for the meetings of large classes (11, 12, 17). Each 
Would be equipped with audio-visual delivery capabilities comparable 
with those previously ""^Htllned for large' classroom spaces, and w^i 
probably have slightly sloped floors to improve visibiltC^ One or 
more of them should be equipped with TV monitors for delivery of 
videotaped' materials or commercial broadcasts or bth^r TV presenta- 
tions-, -^i^d with TV cameras '^o tliat the room can serve as an 
origination point for program^.. . - * 

Mart^^ faculty members have expressed the desire to have some kind 
»of lectern-mounted control panel for all the AV equipment in the 
lecture^ hall. The large lecture rooms should also have sufficient 
stage-iike space for the presentation of in-class theatrical productions, 
readings fro^jri plays, psychodramas , and other such activities (11, 12, 
17). % ' 

' • Simulation La boratory Space 

f T — : ' — - , . 

An additional area^shoiild^ be set aside for use*, as a simulation 
laboratory (10, 13). It should accommodate small groups, and support 
the development, discussion, and documentation of various mbdel-s. One 
proposed use of such a faciltty would be gaming in inte,m'aeional 
politics simulations (13). Another would be for studying various 
urban models, discussed at some length by the ^conpihics Department. 

^. Several small rooms, or yisualiy and acoustically separated areas* 
each large enough to, hold about ten people, would' be required. ^It 

. ■ ' ' ' ■ " .N^ 
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should be possible for obse^rvers to monitor some of the isolated 
spaces, either via one-way mirror observatio^i ^paces or via closed ^ 
circuit TV. The CCTV would probably be preferable because the 
observations could simultaneouslj^ bje recorded oi^ videotape for further 
study. Remotely controlled CCTV catneras similar to the ones nised in 
retail stores to discourage shopliftii^g could be used for 'the observa- 
tion and recording. ' 

As not^d above, many classrooms in thi^ IRC may be equipped to 
record and/or deliver audio-visual presentatipn^ . Concurrently, the 
LRC must have technicians available to perform th^t. recording/delivery 
upon request (3, A, 7). / * 

In addition, 'the capability to produce audio-visual presentations 
for later use, either in 6r out of class meetings, must be available 
in the form of technical assistance (4, 6, 8,^U^11) and appropriate 
space and equimfient. All of these resources shoi^d be available to 
student^^s yt^ell as faculty (6), for use in the prestation of audio- 
visual pr^entations as segments of papers, oral exams ;\ dissertatlQ|is, 

and tl>^'like/ The question of whether or not such a pre^ntat^ion 

•//>'•■' ■ • ^' . \ - 

app:rbpriate to fulfilling a particular academic requirement 4s , of 

•< - 

course, up to the individual instructor and student to decide,\ 

' J- « 

Service and development capabilities of the Center must be \ 
flexible^. Cause will occur from tim^ to time for experimentation 
with novel leaning modes and techniques (5, 7). An area fgr such 
experimentation must be continually available, as well as the means 
for calling in experts to observe aad advise in such experiments. 

Additional personnel will ^e Jiedessary t(^^iyd interested 
instructors in the selection, de^gn or procurement, and Implementa- 
tion of course work which fias been adapted -to media-based presentation 
9r computer usag/. Of course*, thfi( evaluation orf such materials for 
a particular course, as well as the decision to use them^in the 
instructional program is strictly in the hatids of the instructor. 
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3.3.3 Production Spaces 

"A number of specific production space requirements ar^ discussed 
4n the following sections. 

3.3.3.1 Audio Recording Studio; Tape Duplication Facility . ^ 
Faculty members who wish to prepare taped lectures and language 
exercises require the support of an audio recording studio, acoustically 
.engineeredv for good sound reproduction. Students may also wish to ^■ 

N 

prepare tapes for clashes. 

Rapid duplication service for reel and cassette audio tafias is 
' required so that multiple copies of lesson tapes can be prepared/. 
Editing and duplication equipment will thus be required. It is 
expected that the increasing use of cassettes will tend to make.re^^ 
tape recorders cApolete very soon, * 

.3.3.3.2 Television Studio . In addition to the auditorium/ 
conference/ theater space and the large lecture rooms that can originate 
TV programs, at least one studio with relatively inexpensive wmr:^^^ 
corfiiHercial broadcast equipment will be needled. A central control 
room jadjacent to^ the TV studio that can record on videotap"^ or audio- 



tape aiWp resent at ion in classrooms, in the auditorium or in the TV 

studio and an adequate production staff to manage the volume olf 

' . * 

instructional media as it evolves, will be necessary. 

^ i 

3.3.3.3 Graphic Arts Studio > Space, personnel, Jnd equipment 
for a graphic arts department will be required. If the History 
Department wants ten maps showing the extent of the Roman Empire 
at various periods ^ for use w^^ ati overhead projector, the material 
may be drawn by the graphfc designer. The drawings could then be 
photographed to make transparencies for use with the overhead 
projector. The series of map^ might be the kind of product that 
should be marketed to historians at other universities to defray the 
cost of producing them at Georgetown and to support the production of 

more teaching aids. - . 
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3. 3. 3.4^ Photography Department . This department requires 
space, personnel, and equipment to make 35mm cransparencJLes , over* 
head transparencies, film strips, motion picture films, and s^lf*- 
learning^^cassettes, using a variety of techniques. Areas for. copying, 
fo IV darkroom facilities and other photographic work are needed. The 
TV studio would be u^ed for cinematographic ptoductioil. Some 
technicians to serve th-e facility with these time-proven aids are 
needed to start this activity. ^ . 

a. 3. 3. 5 Model Building Studio . The Department of Medical- 
' V 
Dental Communication has a staff member who has spent several months 

creating large (three feet across) models of sfielected teeth for use 

by tt>e Dental faculty as aids in teaching morphology of teeth to 

dental students. Three-dimensional models might be very ij^seful in 

many disciplines; biologists could request models of organelles; 

physicists of molecules; models of Shakespearean theaters might help 

modeijn drama students to envision problems of stagecraft. 

^ small area similar to that at the Medical Center should be 
reserved for this kind of activity". 

3.3.3.6 Rehearsal Space, Box* Officer and Theater Lobby .* Dual 
purpose rehearsal space that could also be used for dressing rooms 
when the production moved to the auditorium stage should be .provided 
for the dramatic productions. Box office space should be accessible 
from the building exterior, as should the loh^^r^space. Conference^ 
center/auditorium security must be planned with these^-^nside rat ions 
in mind. * ■ ^ ^ 

(Personnel e$timate^ "^"for dramatic productions'. Vere not included in 
Table 3 because^ they are not expected td ^fect the LRC staff size 
directly.) , 

3. 3. A Production Support Spaces 

These spaces are designated as support areas for the activities of 
learning resource system production in a rather broad sense, and consist 
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prlmati'ly of office space, storage space , an^ work space for those 
activities that directly support the production or^use of materials. 

Ordering, Indexing, and Cataloging *^ Acquisition, 
indexing, antf cataloguing require^ office sp^e and office equipment. 
For original indexing of films and other AV materials, viewing and 
listening spA(je and equipment are required for the use -of* the, indexers. 

The desire for an*^automated selective bibliographic search 
capabllltjr> to be used by students and faculty as an aid in course 
work Vnd renearch, was expressed (6, 9)* This kind of c&pability . 
would also be very useful to the acquisitions department and to the 
Indexers. If an automated index were provided,' this, work ^area woulct 
need a computer terminal to access the bibliographic data. (It is 
assumed that print and n^n-print materiaJls would be lentered in a 
central catalog). 

' 3.3.4.2 Storage. Special spaces will be required for the proper 
storage of a number of special kinds of mat^ials and equipment. Stag^ 
sets and scenery present probably the greatest problem in ""^lume 
storage, while microfiche materials are at the x)ther end "of the scale 
in size. . ' , ^ ' 

Storage areas must be planned in the system to "support at l^ast 
the foUowlAg kinds of things: J ' . S* 

• Materials and supplies for production of graj^hics, and of three- 
dimensional models. 

• The models thems6^1vesi and^realia 

• §tage sets, and theater properties *^ ^ , 

• Audio-visual equipment of all kinds . • 

• Cataloged materials: films, audiotapes (reel and cassette), 
microfiche, mlcrofllir, 'slides, videotapes 

■ ^- 

• Infttruments and -equipment for production 

' , * \ ^ 
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3.3.5 "Other" Spaces 

3.3.5.1 Maintenance^ Repair" Workshop . Space, 
and above all, engineers ^nd technicians are required to keep the 



facilities and /equipment of the learning resource system in opera- • 
tional con>i4tlon. A Worfe^vop area wheife equipment can be di^l^^ 
assembled, tested,^ and put in working order will be necessary/^ Test 
equipment and tools are required. < 

Some office space is required to handle the a|fminist 
aspects of the maintenance department, such as keeping records a^d 
proces^ng requests. Some equipment may be maintained under cojp tract 
by suppliers; the maintenance supervisor would be responsible 
moni/t6ring the performance o£ 3uch contracts. 



Equipment testing andt evaluation could take place as a parallel 
activity of the maintenance and repair activity or as a' separate 
function, developing irito an engineering testing laboratory that 
could produce reports^ df its results for the benefit of Georgetown 
University and for the educational community at large. This activj,ty 
'could probably be funded from outside the university. 

3.3.^5.2 .. ^E valuation and Testing (Software) , It m^y be desirable 
to designate. some smalL portion of the Materials Access Area as a 
place f ot^sof tware testing and evaluation. The functidn will be 
pei^^^mrmed, but 'its location does not fv^v e to be specified'. The 
HBrsomiel involved^ in the evaluation wouldvbe part, of the Instruc- 
tfonal design staff, but t:;he evaluators should not be the same 
people who designed the materials. - 

3.3.5.3 Staff Development/User Training >^ Since there will 
always be a certain ambunt of training going on in the LRC, no 
special, areas- a^e to be set aside for it ^' g^tudents who want' to 
learn to make videotapes will usie the space and equipment available 
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for that purpose. If there is 's^str^ction^ making documentary 
films, the session will meet in the* photography area. Informal 
faculty workshops in instructional design wil^^meet in one of the 
classroom size spaces. It is not expected /to be^ necessary to 
allocate special additional spaces to this activity. 

3.'3.5.4 Office Space . Office space foT-tTTe^RC ^staf f and the 
support services staff for the entire campus-wide"* (telivery system , 
ol instructional support is required, and could probab^y^Vest be 
looet^''4n the LRC, although not all the functions of the Learning 
ResourcdSystem will be located there. 

" — ^ Tftojtaarketing activities related to selling the products of 
the LRC to publishers (or to marketing them directly if the University 
chos6 to produce materials in quant^ity), will require space. Obtain- 
ing funds to support development of new learning materials also 
involves office, work and secretarial support. The staff members 
engaged in these activities would not have this as a fiill-time 
responsibility, and would have other fui^ions as part of the staff 
of the Center. Therefore they should p/obably have their offices 
in the LRC building, although they wouM wprk closely with the 
Development staff in this particular activity. 

. 3.3.5.5 Food Service, Utilitg^and Support Areas . Students and 
faculty members have mentioned the desirability pf having access to 
this building at most hours of the d^y a^ii night. They desire s^me 
kind of ^od and drink servite ~ perhaps from vending machines 
available whenever the building is open. Eating and drinking .in the 
learning /paces is probably undesirable, from the point of view of 
keepiag the materials in good condition. These activities should be 
^^cQttfihed to' an attractive Conunons area wh^re people could sit at - 



tables or stand avHtfid and talk. It should be outside the learning, 
space area security control point, accessible to the outdoor areas 
and to the lobby of the tfieater/conf erence space. 

' 5l 
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Building utility and support spaces should be placed where they 
will interfere as little as possibl^with the activities .of s'tudents 
and teachers and still be convenient. 

3.3.6 Control of Space Assignments 

The amount of classroom space in the LRC building"ly±il not accoin- 
modate ^eryone. Because it^ is likely thlat there will be competition 
among the' prospective user^^xif some of the new learning spaoes, the* 
learning ^gsource system must \iclude plans for equitable nutans of 
assignlng^paces o^i ^ temporary basis without losiftg cor^troU. of^Xhe 
facilities or equipment it manages. The Lauing^r Library audio-visual 
iclassrooms are an example of this kind of scheduling at the present 
time. The Library contfrols the space; any faculty member from any 
department may request^ the space on a first come, first served basis. 
The LRC will have moii'e spaces of more different types to administer, 
and therefore asomewhat more complex problem. 

^ • Learning Spaces ^ 

Unless the demand for individual and multi-per^^ carrels is 
overwhelming) student use on a first come^ first sj^ved basis is . 
preferred. 

C-lass size spaces must be alssigned on the basis of need« so that 
teachers, who expect t.o utilize technological aids extensively^ and to 
make them part of the instructional program will have to be 
priority in the scheduling of the large and small class spaces. 

Display space for special mater^ls will also have to be 
scheduled) but unless demand is very strong, the scheduling caQ^ be 
relatively flexible. .Priority should be given to materials that 
are directly used in tae instructional program at a particular time.^ 

The auditorium/coT>ference/ theater spape may be allocated ,as 
much as 18 to 2A months in advance » especially for use as a multi- 
lingual conference facility. These meetings will probably not occur 
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more than 3 or«'4 tlmec a year, but the planning for them Is d9^e 
well . In advanced ' 

. / 

Twenty to thirty workshops, conferences, Bankers Forum meetings, 
etc., will be accommodated each year, as well as major speakers invixed 
by student organizations about oncSie a week throu^ the academic year. 

Mask and,, Bauble productions, requiring less lead time than 
international conferences ^^to schedule, will be fitted in when ' ^ 
con^ferences are not scheduled, and can be expecCed to run for about 
one. week at/ a time. The drama group would like to be able to pr0<luCe 
four major plays annually, and two or three short plays. Although 
the specialized sp^ce would be shared, it probably would not often 
be available as just an auditorium. The special theater /TV 
capabilities would not be required by, and would nat be useful to, a 
group that just needed a sizable auditorium. 

f * 

The large lepture rooms, like the classroom spaces, would be 
assigned to the insJ;ructors planning^ to make the most extensive, and 
effective use of their capabilities. Simulation laboratory spaces 
would similarly have "^o be scheduled with priority given to the 
effective use of the space^. Some of these decisions- will have to 
be made by the LRC Director, because that person will be in a 
.position to make them with full knowledge of the uses made of them. " 

The point here is tha't no longer is classroom space to be 
assigned merely on the basis of room capacity and class size; rather, 
it depends on what group can make the best educational use of a 
* particular space at some time. Most cla3sroom assignments would ^tilL 
be made by the University Registrar, btit the assignments will 
depend on the type of use, and the Registrar may wish to have 
recommendations from the LRC 'Director in some cases. 
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' • Production and Other Spaces , . 

Production spaces wi]ll/be assigned to variousi parts of the^ 
Learning Resource System gCt to outside user gr9ups like^ Mask and 
Bauble (sceije dhop, rehearsal space) pr to individuals, such as 
faculty members or studjftnts producing materials, on a short or long^ 
term basis by the staff of the LRC. Some spaces in other buildings 
may be invent;oried as part of the LRC facilities- inventory withoi^t 
being under LRC control, so that alternative sites can be recommended 
for activities that can not be ^accommodated in the'tRC. 

3.3.7 Modules of Physical Space 



Ar5t!t)ugh the site for the LRC building has not yet been selected 
definitely, the Planning Group understands that the approximate 
dimens ions' of ^ the building are expected to be about^E70 by 175 feet, 
in four floors. In a very sketchy fashion the Planning ^|oup 
proposed some modular space allocations and presented some traffic 
considerations that affect the overalJ>acadenrf.c usefulness of 'the 



building. Tihe sketches in this section^ 



on^OT not archl 



and deliberately are not joined tdgether. They are shown as modules 



tectural drawings. 



modules , but 



that are . iiTOortant in their relataonsh^ to the other 

the relati^riships. could be preserved in some other bulLlding arrangements. 

The/level containing the iarge auditorium/conf erAnte area shou^.d 
be accessible from the exterior of the building, perhaps a half-floor 
above/ground- level, or ente/ed by a ramp or bridge fro|n the ground 
level, to enhance its opermess and accessibility • Tiglire 5 shows a \ 
sketch of a possible arrangement with a large auditbrin|m, large Ibbby 
and box office, snack /oar, and student lounge areas adjlacent. Small 
tables in a snack-bar area could serve theater patrdjis ps well as 
students studying in the building'^, and might even ^\a ^ource of 
revenue for the LRC, although this possibility has not pLen^rsOTsifi'^ed 
seriously. It seems more likely that this^l^s similar to| the retail 
sales activity of the bookstore, and not an LRC ^f^tnction 
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FIGURE 5 



. ^ ' SKETCHES OF AUDITORIUM LEVEL MODULES 
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■ ^ J , "i-the auditorium, there shoulS be space £or .ieuery^ 
• In adrfittoti, tb the auait ^ „,ii.r studios for aJdio ^ 
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another, and in those qases suggestions aipe-4tvade ; . The LRC offices, 
for example, sho'ujd be readily accessible ^to faculty and students,^ 
and .should therefore be on thevinain entrance level. The TV technician 
office mu^t be, close to the TV studios, / ' • 

Oiv-^nother' floor of^the LRd l;[uilding, s.hoyn in^Figur^7, - a 
fXoor whltn coulci be at a lower ground level Below the auditorium, or 
on fi^ level above the mezzanine level ~ would be located lounge, 
some projection rooms,. the Materials Access Acea, and a number of 
smair rooms (about 12 ft. by 16 ft.) 'that cpuKUibe used for ^j^ry 
small classes. Many of them would be wired for both audio and video 
input. and output, and an intercom system. Several- of these small 
rooms, with remotely controlled TV cameras and a control room wifh 
TV monitors, cpul4 provide the capability of the simulation laboratory 
complex discussed earlier. When not used for the simulations, they 
coulrf be used as ordinary small class spaces. 

The Materials Access Area is the most important feature of this 
ieve^l.t The Planning Group believes that this area should be very " 
easily 'accessible, and recommends— that it be placed, so that its' 
entrance can be at or near aground l.^vel so that stud^ts will enter 
it very readily . Learning material^ -"storage &pace would be .located 
at the ce^iter of the- area', with^ number of individual carrels and 
cubicles for one to three s'tudents surrounding' the center.' The 
circulation desk vfould serve as^ the access control point for the 
study area^ which provides seating for about 360 students, plus a^ 
large group meeting room, two' preview Irobms, and a soundproof room 
in which computer terminals (which may be, noisy) could be located. 
Additional offipe space and classrobm/sp^ce would be located on the 
periphery of the building at t]iis level. Office space Cnot^shown) 
would^e required far acquisitions, indexing, and cataloging 
activities, related to the Materials Access Area. 
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Since the exact sizes of the rooms and their layout are the 
province of the architects, the Planning Group does not give any 
specific estimates of numbers of square f^^t of area devoted to each 
kind of activity. Such estimates could made easily from the 
initia^ architect's drawings, and areki^t attempted here. 'Require- 
ments' for types of space (number of carrels, etc.) were given in 
Table II . . • 

\ ♦ A building incorporating the features described above would 
-"^^rovide paces for achieving most, if not all, of the performance 
^^goal8 given in Section 3.3.1. More space for students could be 
provided by locating some of the faculty offices in other buildings. 
The number of carrels in the materials access area mdy be small 
initially, but the expectation of increasing their number gradually 
must be reflected in the amount of space allocated for their 
eventual occupancy. If the site permits, and building height is not 
a problem, consideration could be given to the possibility of later 
expansion -of the building itself to more than the four floors 
^ tentatively planned for the initial configuration. 

r > ' 

The Planning Group's best guess as to requirements for some of 
the modules required in the new building have been presented here, 
with the hope that these ideas may be useful to the architects, 
whom we look forward to meeting in the near future. 
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4.0 OTHER CONSIDERATIONS , 

In this section, some of the design constraints on a Learrt-ing 
Resource Syst'em are described. They consist primarily of valid con- 
cerns for tl^e status quo ,at Georgetown. Nobody likes cjiange "and 
especially, not change that affects one's individual ways of living- 
and working. Therefor,e, if one is to change, there must be some 
reward involved that outweighs the costs and pain of changing. 

' Some changes may appear to be just too costly ifi terms of the 
values at Georgetown University^' They are very real constraints on 
the alternative feas ible .system designs, and must be, jexamined because 
they help to gain an understanding of the decisions made in proposing • 
feasible systems. 

The constraints ^and environmental considerations discuss^ below 
are described from the system design point of view, with rur intention 
to praise or blame the conditions described , but rather,, to see them 
in perspective. No cr^lticisms are implied'^ ^Ctend^d. 

4 yl Finance Considerations i 

' * The faculty has raised some -serious questions regarding the 
financin[; of the proposed Learning Resource Center (LRC), They are 
concerned that jCquipment^ personnel and f ac il ity, cos^s of such an / 
undertaking may drain off from the rest of the University resources 
which are urgently needed foV other purposes. In addressing these 

* questions it is necessary to address the overall cost situation as \ 
regardis the entire Learning Resource System of which the LRC is to 
be just one part. * ' 

The several functions of the Learning Resource System were 
identified earlier. It is important to note thatHnany of these 
^unotions are already being performed by one or more organizational 

^clep cnts within the Georgetown structure, usually for a limited ^roup 
of clients. There are, for exampl'fe, several media production facilir 
ti,es (photo and recording studios and labs), extensive printed material 



resources in the libraries and a wealth of audio-visual equipments 
and special instructional and learning aids. The^e resources are » 
now being carefully inventoried in order to determine their extent, 
condition and degree of availability to the future system. 

Reorganization and redirection of present learning resources 
activities are expected to result in some increase in productivity 



of these activities. They will be capable of providing more products 
and service^^'^'d'^the'^orgetown conmiunity than before', even at eiib- 
stantiaV^y the same budget leyeJ^ as at present. It is doubtful, 
howev«, that the increases in productivity developed in this manner 
will bs^ sufficient to meet the rapidly growing needs of the faculty 
and students in the coming years. Some addi^tion'al capital investment 
will be required and there will also be a Aeed to increase the opera- 
ting budgeV. 

The major capital imj^rovement required will be the Learning 
Resource Center building. The construction of this building is a 
special casfe. Other capital items which will have to be funded in 
some other way will irticlude investments in media production equipment, 
delivery equipment (pro^ctops, screens, placers, etCi), file and 
storage equipment, and lon^term investments in faculty and staff 
training and development A substantial capital investment will also 
be recjuired in building up a store of media materials for use.*^ Master 
and J.oafh copies Of each media item to be usediwill bfe^required. The 
capital investment in this area will be comparable to that required in 
de\/eloping a new, special library. ^ ^ ^ 

The pri<ncipal increase in operating costs will be the salaries 
of any additional individuals required on the staff as part of the 
Learning Resource System. That portion of faculty salaries which 
«covers time and effort put into developing new media materials for 
yse.in the system will also be ascribed to system operating co^ts. 
The costs of consumable supplies used in* creating new media materials' 



wlXl be another operating expense. Still another significant cost 

be the cost of maintainj^^ and* refurbishing increased quantities 
ore complex and sophisticated equipment and instructional material 
they are needed. The increased cost of overhead ijtems such as 
clerical support, power, water supply, air conditioning and other similar 
items must also be considered, <, 

Although the additional costs of the new system have not yet been 
determined precisely, a plan has been developed for generating income 
to cover any increased capital and operating expenses. At least five , 
sources df additional income have been identified: 

Grants 

Sales of Media Materials 
Sales of LRC media production services 
Corporate/Individual gifts. 
Gtowth ' ^ 

^ Grants have always been a good source of "seed money" to get pro- 
^j^cts like the LRC underway. The developments at G. U. have attracted 

the attention of several possible sources of grant funds including the^ ' 
'U. S. Office of Education and several private foundations interested 
in educational innovations. !{: appears likely that grants will be 
^available to cover selected developmental projects in connection with 
the LRC . ^ ^ , 

Faculty members will be encouraged to team up with the LRC staff 
in gr^nt funded project-sT to develop new resource materials. In these-* 
situations the grants may be obtained either by the faculty members 
or by the LRC staff. Projects might include such efforts as: (1) 
developing modules of a self-gaced course in the history of psychology; 

(2) developing special media materials for educating nursing students; 

(3) preparing adult education materials for use in socialized programs 
sponsored by the School' for Summef and Continuing E^ucation;\4) pre- 
paring and presenting periodic radio or television program's such as 

the Forum; and'so on. The grants would cover all expenses of the work 
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performed and' would pay some of the fixed costs of the Center. The 
materials developed would bi:rCome avaliablC^^ to the Georgetown Learning 
Resource System and could be used as desired^ 

The sale' of media materials produced at Georgetown wouliff^^ner^te 
some income. The Georgetown faculty is aTready active in producing 
textbooks, and other conventional publications. The University ' LRC 
with the help of the facuTty x:an become a modern-day publishing house 
for media' materials . Some of these materials will be originated by 
Georgetown faculty , others by the faculties of other schools which are 
not equi^^^ for their own productipn. If an effective marketing program 
can be developed the LRC \^rill generate royalty income for the faculty and 
direct income for the Center through sale of the materials produced. 

In some cases the Center may also sell the services of its production 
crews and r^nt out the use of its studios. * Such arrangements could be 
made with other universities, schools or public interest groups on a cost 
plus fee basis. The work performed in this mode would be helpful in filling 
any slack time and would provided some additional income (fee) to cover 
experimentation and research activities at the Center. ^ 

JJb^rTn^xe existence ,o,f the LRC as a site" for demonstrating new methods 
and materials^ in teaching should be an aid iri attractlnj^^tfitionM cor- 
porate and individual gifts. The University Development staff can focus 
on the activities of the Center, mucli^^ they have with the new libraries, 
and encourage donors to aid specific, high impact or high interest activ- 
ities. The media services of the LRC may -also be useful to the Develop- 
ment staff in preparing more effective mailings, displays or programs to 
improve communication with potential donors. % 

The proposal to finance some of the future Learning Resource System 
by growth is, at best, ^ touchy question. Already the faculty members 



feel overworked and ^Jj ^e s tudents are complaining that the faculty spends 
too lit tie time'Vith thenX directly . Participation in* the development of 
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new media materials t£ be used in the new system will be an additional 
drain on faculty time. It therefore appears that this would be a 
limiting factor in any consideration of enlarging the student bod% 
at any time during the initial period of heavy investment in materials 
development. After the initial investment period, however, some growth 
in the undergraduate and graduate student body appears to be reasonable 
given the appropriate increase in faculty and othei^ resources at that 
time. - ' 

A. 2 Incentive to Participatio n in Instructional Development 

— — r 

Just as students respond to curriculum requirements, grading sys- 
tems and other academic rules and regulations, so too does the faculty 
respond to the reward system of the university. Whatever^ the vagaries, 
this -is most clearly ^spelled OKt in the fac^Uty handbook in the sect;ion 
related to rank and tenure. On a more immediate daily, weekly, semester 
or yearly basis, the things the university prizes and rewards have an . 
impact on the professor in terms of teaching U^ad), research grants, 
committee appointments, secretarial and assistantship help, and salary 
increases. Probably there is not a faculty member alive who can not, 
p^^l^bt the tri-partite criterion of Judgment*: "teaching, research and 
service." All look to excel in one or two and at least not fall too far 
behind in the others. 

Aside frUi a clear recognition of the power and co'^ntrol of the 
university's reward system, it must be recognized that most^ professors 
are also influenced by a second set of stanj^ards - that provided" by 
professional societies and extra-university colleagues within each 
di^Tpiine., The two competing reward systems overlap and are most 
eafUfy reconciled in the area of research, l^en a university wishes 
to stress either service or teaching it must recognize not only that 
this must be clearly articulated in the'university 's list of merit 
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awards, but that to some. extent th^ university's rewar^ and goals 
are Antagonistic to the competing professional recognition of research; 
which Is the traditional criterion of excellence maintained by most 
professional associations. The 4hared goal of research makes the 
job easier In most graduate programs and schools like Johns 
Hopkins,' Stanford, and Harvard. The faculty member . la ar^ less 
schizophrenic than one attempting to satisfy two competing systems. 
Universities which decide to stress teaching must no^ojily accord if 
a high pface, but also must recognize that they are cotnpetlng for the 
time of a person whose professional rewariis^ are in partWobably in 
a different area. 

If the need reward teaching (especially Innovative teaching) 
Is clear, th^n the mechanism o/ what metl^d and technique .of recognition 
to use Is an kdmlalstratlve policy decision tempered by economic 
realities. An\admlnlstratlon that says, "I wish my faculty would experi- 
ment with 'new teaching methods, but .we can't explicitly .t\eward It or 
recognize ItV either isn't really committed to teaching oir 'is naive. 
All the rules and regulations of thk university arelthere to .support, 
in fact to produce, whatever is desired. Dependln/ pn the seriousness 
ofXadmirtistrative policy, all the thli(gs that hav/ been mentioned are 
at/ailable: rank and tenure rules, salary increases, released time, 
secretarial ana~assist^ntship support,^ research grants, committee 
appointments,— all th^ trappings' of academic success. 

A combination of policy and economic cdnslderations might suggest 
\the following steps if the goal is t<T encourage an increasingly inno- 
^"ative faculty at the least cost: / 

1. The rank and tenure rules should include some comment 
that s'uccessful' Innovation in the teaching area will 
receive extra recognition. 

2. To stimulate innovation for a' three year period,, some 
reduced teaching lo^d^. some paid summpr periods, and/or 
some paid workshops should be available, as should be 
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significant secretarial ^and assistantship help. This 

is intended to encourage initial production and to provide 

a climate favorablj^ to innovation. 

Sijace the impetus of the initial period would be costly 



to maintain, it should become a Continuing policy to 
reward, with bonuses o^^ salary increases, those who develop 
and demonstr'ate successful innovation courses. Materials 
that couitd be sold to<^other universities or publishers for^ 
distribution co\ld also prqvide contirvdSd rewards in the; 
I form of royalties if ^uch'^ai^angements were worked out. 

It is a question of policy whether the university wants, and 
can afford, such a -program to encourage innovation in teaching. 

The incentives for university change* then, may come from some 
group other than the faculty as a Whole or from the administration as * 
a wliole. James Harvey see^ the struqture of a university as essentiall\^ 
one of competition among three basic^nterest groups: faculty members 
ptimarily interested in professional growth; Students interested in 
personal growth; and administrators, chiefly concerned with^plant 
maintenance and public relations,* The undergraduate curriculum which 

has experimented with flexibility, but undergone "no substantial changes 

■ ' 3 

to major programs since the beginning of the century" has not been 
reformed because of a lack of consensus about the purpose of higher 
education. He states that curriculum reform requires a massive effort, 
and that it seeras "essential, if curriculum reform is to take place, 
that three fac/tors ,be present: (1) more faculty interest in both the 
needs of the undergraduates and in teaisjiing freshmen and sophomores; 

(2) a better understanding of the relationships between the curriculum 

and other aspects of undergraduate education, such>^ grading; and 

/ ^ ' 

(3) on-going review and evaluation so that curriculum reform measures 

4 

do not become tomorrow' s curricular crisis." 



3 i ^ 

Harvey, James. "Reforming Unctergraduate Curriculum: Problems and 

proposals." ERIC Clearirjghouse on Higher Education. Georgetown Ufiiversity, 

Washington, D.C. p.6. " " ^ ' 

4, 



- Ibid . , p. 8. 
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Whether pressures, for more widespread curriculum remrm would 
be generated by the modest changes being considered in the presentation 
of some courses' at Georgetown is impossible to predict, som^' la^puity 
members might regard^this as a negative incentive. 

Certainly there are possibilities for greater , faculty Satis- 
faction thrbugh participation in instructional design for whole pror 
gr^ms of studies, opportunities for increased personal growtn for 
students and for increased satisfiaction in varieties of possible teachef- 
learner situations wherje time becomes less important and the quality 
of learning more^ significant. It may be a questibn of providilng* suf- * 
f idient tangible rewards for^hange to allow enough change tol take 
place so that the intangible rewards become obvious, and serve \ as 
4;ncentives. 

4*3 Personnel alftd Organiaation 
/ -^^^ A principal ccmstraint in the development of any new orgaijiizational 
entity within the university is the previous existence tif other lorgani- 
zational structures with which the new one must interact. The /decisions 
that must be made ujith respect ,to the Learning Resource Center pirspnnel 
and their place in the Georgetown University organizational hierarchy 
will lead to some changes, and adjustmeriFs in the existing organization. 

Problems can arise frc^ a number of factors. If the LRC were 
seen as a threat to the traditional operation o#^the Llbrjary, ther^e ' 
(to\y{d bd less than full cooperation o'f the Library ?taf f in what 

might best be conducted as joint enterprises., - If faculty members 

7 /- " ■ 



thought that their department budgets were affected in a negative Uay 
hy allocation of funds to the LRC*, t^eir yeooperatioh might not be wbn. 

Initially, an interim organizational structure has been proposjed 
(see section 3.2). ,The Chairman of t^e Committee on Educational Tec 
nology and ^^ass Media, with the support of the Academic Viq^e Presidafit, 



is to cipordindte solne activities that might beccnfte nuclei for a 
tenance and engineering service, a delivery system for equipment 
materials and a rudimentary production support se^ice. 



and 
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It is th^ belief of the Planning Group that a Director for the^ ^ 

'\ ■ ' ' ^' " ■ . 

\ Learning Resource Center should become part of the university staf f - 

\ ■ ° \^ . ■ * 

at an early date to direct the planning effort during the detailed 

f 

design and the implementation phases • The organization of people 

:hat will become the LRC staff should begin to function prior to thev.. 

\ ' - 

bt^^ilding of the new building, /because there is work for them to do 
now. The skeleton of the new organizational arrangements should begin 
to take shape, following a/plan for its integration into the university 
organizational structure over the ne^it two or' three years. 

•In Section 5, alternative systems are presented. One i^ pro- 
bably not feasible because its implementation would require such 
important or ganizatib^al^ changes. Others^, requiring less sweeping 
changes in existing organizations, may be possible. The most highly, 
cost-effective system doeis not appear likely to be feasible from the 
organizational viewpoint, although others , quite .similar ^but less 
radical, ^ may be. * 

4,4 Control . ^ 

4.4 ;1 Educational Control - ~ 

Control of the educational program and requirements for the 
various degrees offered at Georgetown rest with the executive 
committees of the various schools. These committees are mad^ up of 
faculty, students, and administration. Representatives are drawn \ 
primarily from the schools,, but individuals from other departments 
serving the schools, are also included. These executive committees 
possess a constitution which ha§ been approved by the Academic 
Vice President and' ratified by the Board of Directors. lu addition 
to the executive committee, each school possesses other commi£tees 
\such as those concerned with admissions, academic standards, and 
the curriculum. ' * ^ " . 



A' 



Alterations in the basic curriculum of a school will usually 
begin with a recoininendation from the curriculum committee to the 
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executive committee. Onc6 the executive committee is satisfied with the 
recommended changes, the recommendation is forwarded to the Academic Vice 
President., y^*^ u 

The educational control^jf^ the contents /Si individual courses gene-, 
rally rests witli" the faculty of a^^particula/ department. Hence the 
individual requirements for courses are specified by the department ani^ 
individual faculty members a^ asked to construct courses that "will 
meet these rec^uirements. Nevertheless, indivfdual faculty members 
are given considerable freedom in establishing the actual control and 
methodology for individual courses. ^- . 

All of the above facts clearly indicate thaft the educational 
control for the activities' of the Learning Resource System are widely j^'^ 
decentralized and primarily in the hands of the individual faculty 
members and the departments. The LRC would be a center for service 
to all who washed to use it. ^ 

For that 'reason it is with the individual faculty members and 
departments that the Learning Resource System will establish its priority 
of activities, for supporting the teaching role of the faculty. It 
can obtain learning packages just as the library 4xbtains books othdr 
than standard textbooks but the determination of their ^ use in the 
curri^rulum will be determined by the faculty, the departments and 
schodls. *: ^ , \ ^ 

^ There is nd! such thing as a university-wid€< academic plan for the/, 
future of the instructional system at Georgetown. It is therefore likely 
tyat initially, a few schools or perhaps just a few departments within 
the school, would undertake to utilize the facilities and, services of 
the LRG. The Schpol of Nursing staff, already "engaged in a major 
revision of the curriculum for that school, expressed interest in 
using educational* technology to implenvent the new courses they will 
teach; Other schools and departmentiS, as they determine their needs, 
will ^-eek LRC support for the work /they do, but the educational control 
and initiatives are theit's, not tfie LRC's. * 
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4.4.2 Financial Control 
" The primary instrument of financial control will be the budget 
allocated for the Learning Resource System. Supplements to thd / 
internal University budget will be the budgets ot grants and 
conti^ts obtained by t^he Learning Resource Center .from foundatkons 
and government agencies.- These external bilflgets yill be indispknsible 
for caiffeyTn ^, out _ajjide^ariety of programs deeme^ important by 
university facility /studeffitsT^an?^^ Resource Center staff 

These external budgets', however.--w±n not provide the continuity 
of the basic University b)*d^ The size of the University budget 
will depend on the coptfrlbution that the Learning Resource Systeln 
is able'^to make to/he courses, curriculum, and overall educatiokal 
activ/tf of the ijniversity. This contributipn. will be measured iy '-• -< 
the/faculty, students-, and other University staff that utilize j , 
thfe services of the LRC. While the qualitative improvements in 
{earning activity will clearly be a major aspect of this contribu- - 
tion, the number , of stud4nts and faculty, affected will likewise 

Xmportant . \ 

4.5 Promoting Integration of University Resources and Services 

Given the existing organization and the levels of the Geo.rgetown 
University hierarchy to which they are responsible, the existing methods 
of resource allocation within the University, and the way in which 
Vcurriculum reform projects are initiated by recommen^dations of a school 
curriculum c;pmmittee to the school^s executive committee, then it 
appears that the leadership for any significant, change to assist all 
the students, faculty members and administrators at Georgetown in ob- 
taining the best, most effective service and support in the areas^ in ^ 
which the Learning Resource Ceitter can provide service and support to 
them must come from the very highest levels of the University organizat 
To integrate the existing, LRC-r elated activities into a coherent 
single activity prq^^iding greats service^^will require ehe support of 
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the President and the Vice Presidents and Deans. Allocation of 
sufficient resources ;td carry on a program is necess.ary to insure 
success. 

In addition, the principal emphasis on the Learning Resource 
Center as the' nucleus of a university-wide ^^earning Resource System 
would provide a climate that could serve minimize competitioa 
among schools to control portions of. the system for their own special 
.purposes, and encourage greater cooperation. Total insularity of .4 
schools and (departments is an exp^ehsive luxury that cannot be supported 
in ^ modern university. / ^ 
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5.0 ALTERNATIVE SYSTEM DESIGNS ^ \ 

^iace this is a system design project in which there is a build- 
;p pe *de9igned> there is a tendency to concentrate on the build- 
-in Section 3. The fact remains, however, that the physical 
faciljl^ties repre^f4Mit only one part of one dimension: the supporting 
subs/stemfe. The opheV two parts tff supp9rtin^siMystems are people 




and/equipment . Thf personnel and their organization are crucial 
factors. ^ ' ^\ 

Many public school systems purchased^large amounts of exp^sive 
Equipment with funds under the National Defense Education Act. NDEA 
/money ^id not provide personnel to operate the equipment, however, and 
/ much of the ioveistment in equipment was probably wasted because the 
* equipment has no;t been effectively used. 

Georgetown University has an opportunity to avoid repeating 
these mistakes* The Planning Group cannot overemphasize the nfeed 
for overall system planning, looking at the w^oj/e operation that is to 
be, and specifying personnel requirements — both faculty and support- 
i'ng staff needs — along with requirements for facilities and equip- 
ment. Personnel requirements depend in part on the organization 
scheme selected and in part on tfie level of activity planned. Both 
are discussed/ in this section. , 

vTl^ree system organizations are described ii^the folljpwing 
Si^, sections. The first, a decentralized system, similar to what exists • 
at present, wov^ld ^not make the most effective- use of the diversity's 
scaVce resources , /and is therefore not recommended^ A st^ngly 
centralizec^j^ system, which migKt be very efficient and econotfi|t;al, is 
probably 'not feasible because of the organizational problems its 
implementation would cause. Th^ Planning Group therefore recommends 
a mixed system, with centralization of some functions and activities. 
A ra^nge of possiblie levels activity for the mixed system" is , 
described briefly. . 




5.1 Decentralized Learning Resource System 



In designing a decentralized sy&tem, the aim would be to identify 
the functions ot a Learning Resource System "that are being performed 
now, and tc regain, as much as possible, existing organizations with 
their functions intact. Functions not being performed at ail, or — 
like production of student videotapes — being performed by the Audio- 
visual -ilepartment of the Lauinger Library insofar as their resources 
permit, woulc} be assigned to a new organization. 

The Medical-Dental Communications Department would continue to - 
serve the Medical and Dental schools, while a new learning materials 
production facility for the Main Campus ^schools woiiXd be developed, 
with its own personnel and equipment. 

* All the libraries, the LRC and the Medical-Qental .Communications 
^Department woiild continue to pupchase equipment and materials indepen-* 
^,dentlyr*'^hex:e .i« a likelihood that without some arrangemeat for central 
purchasing of major items, serious mistakes could be made in selection 
of brands and models th^t are not compatible; duplicatiofr^of expensive 
. equipment might take place. Joint use of equipment could sometimes 
Justify purchase of an expensiv^^^ttem that a sin^e group's use should 
not. ' 

) * , 

\ Equipment maintenance In a decentralized system would be provided 
to Main Campus requesters by a new nj^nteftAnce department in the LRC*, 
although it seems likely that separate maintenance and repair shops 
with electronic test equipment for the Medical Center and ft)r the rest 
of the campus would not be the most economical i^pprbacl:i. Unless guide- 
lines for standard equipment were negotiate* among the component 
or.ganizatiohs, the problem of equipment incompatibility would continue 
to exist. 

Inde^ng an<l cataloging of audio-visual materials could be per- 
formed by LRC staff without serious problems. The decentralized purchase 
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6f coinmercl4t"T»4tarial8 by the Library and the LRC independently 
could pe^it duplication which for the most part might not be serious. 
However, if both decided independently to purchase the films from the 
BBC "Civilisation*' TV series, the higfieT^st of decentralization 
would become apparent. (The series sells at an advertised price of 
*$7000 from Time-Life films.) - ' 

The academic computation center, if it remained autonomous, 
would continue to provide the same support? it does at present, expand- 
ing its services very slowly in response to requiretfients . If the Mason 
_ report racomm||»<i^ions were implemented, academic .computer user 
advisors would no longer be responsib^"^ for a separate-facility or a 
large budget. They could be part of the staff at the new central , 
computer facility or part of the LRC staff. TlTe latter approach 
seems to make more sense, for the computer is regarded by the Planning 
Group as a ve>ry significant ^Learning Resource., 

5.2 > ^entralizecf, Learning Resourqe Sjistem 

If the .personnel organization of the Learning Resource System 
were centralized, Georgetown Univegrsity would designate a qualified 
person as a high-level -coordinator for Learning^esources directly 
.responsibly to the- President . This coordin/tor would be housed in 
the LRC buiWing, from which the LR system would be operated; . , 
Reporting directly to the President would be necessary in order^ to 
resolve competing requirements among schools and campuses* 

The person responsible for Learning Resources would be directly 
in charge of the three university libraries : Lauinger on Main 
Campus, and the Medi^al-Dental-Nursing and Law libraries. Central 
ordering, purchasing, and cataloging would be instituted, with a 
single specialized ace(Uisition and indexing section to , serve all the 
libraries. Commercial audio-visual 'materials would also be ordered 
by the f^oup for the LRC and^^ocessed l^y the same purchasing and 
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indexing group. * A film order setvice would be included, for rental 
films and for purchase of those films that the faculty or the }.ibrary 
or LRC staff chose to buy% ^ 

Once materials were' indexed, a decision about their location ^ 
would be made. In the* centralized system, all *non-print materials 
would be sent to the LRC, ^ 

^ The directors of the libraries, of the ^academic computation 
center, and of the LRC would all report to the person, responsible 
for Learning Resources, Organizations wbuld be functionally oriented; 
any overlapping of functional areas of activity would be eliminated 
by a decision of the President. Similar activities would be'performed 
by a single group for the benefit of th^jwhole Learning' Resource 
system. ^ ' ^ 

If priorities for services had to be negotiated, the individual 
responsible for Learning Resources would be on the appropriate level 
to reconcile the sometimes competing needs and desires of the Main 
Campus and the Medical Center users of the Learning Resource system. * 

A single production C£fpability for graphic arts for all users 
w^uld have to be larger ttlan the present Medical-Dental Communications 
group staff of graphics designers. A slight saving in personnel could 
be anticipated from having a singvLe operation. Some equipment might' 
^^ffo^ have Co be duplicated for a group somewhat larger than the present 
Medical Center staff. 

Whether the bookstore is anNbperation that belongs in a centralized 
Learning Resource system was considered by the Planning Group. The 
consensus was that it did nfot, because it is retail sales oriented, 
and^while there may be tapes and cassettes that are produced .by the 
LRC .for sale as teaching materials, the retail s£kles funclilon is not 
believed to be an appropriate LRS function. By the sam^ reasoning, 
the snack bar activity in the new building woul^d probably be operated 
by some other group. 

- * 7b 



The aniversity print shop, on the other hand, probably should be 
-fnSil^ed as part of a centralized Learning Resource System, since it 
could effectively and more cheaply produce many learning m&terials 
now copied by Xerox copiers at^considerable expense. Some cost reduc- 
tion mtght result from this type of cetvtralization and cost control. 

^5.3 Alternative Mixed Systems — ~ 

Given* the system functions described in Section 2 i it is neces- 
sary ^to assign them all to some person or group within the Learning 
Resource System. Some reorganization of functions and organizations 
seems likely to be necessary in order to obtain the least cost alter-, 
native system that can be tolerated within the existing organizational 
constraints, already described in Section 4.0. In a report on Library 
R^&ources, the Information Systems Panel of the Computer Science and 
En;gineering Board, National Academy of Sciences, gave special emphasis 
to two findings with respect to library systems: 

■ "The'primary bar >t9^\development of national level 
^ computer basect^lfbVary and information systems is 

^ no longer basically a technology feasibility pro- 

■ ^ blem. Rather, it-ls the combinatj.on of complex , 

institutional, and organizational human-r^ilated ^ 
\ problems and the inadequate economic/Value system ^ 
associated with these activities. 
' • - 

/'The quantitative contribution of information^ to 
, productivity^ or effectiveness of industry, govern- 
ment and education is unknown; therefore, at the 
pres&^ state of knowledge, the construction of 
value/cost analyses is severely hampered 

The same comments hold tru^ for educational technology. The 
problem is -pot technological feasibility, but ot|ier complex factors.^ 
Valid quantitative ^valuations of the contribution of technological 

^Information Systems Panel, Computer Science and Engineering Board, 
"Libraries and Information Technology: A National System Challenge," 
National Academy of Sciences, Washington, D.C. 1972, pp. iv, 10. 



support to education aye not possible at the present state of knowledge 
because we da not really know how people learn.. 

It is possible to estimate the probable costs in terms of per- 
sonnel, equipment, and space. However, the costs and benefits cannot 
be analyzed properly unless' there are valid cost/benef it^analyses of 
the present system against which to compare them, ^ese data do ndt-^ 
appear to be available, Soipe indications Of po^sginat benefits can 
be obtained , from e3q;>erlenGes of groups at Gec/fgatown: the Medical- 
Dental Communications Department and the Psychology Department, but 
there are not maiiy data regarding present bQtieNjid thatxan be^ used * 
in cost analysis. 

5.3.1 The Place of the LRC Director 

The position of Director of the Learning Resource Center is a 
very important one, one which can make a distinct difference in the 
importaace the LRC assumes in the university. It seems likely that 
the Director should have at le^et the same rank,' responsibility, and 
influences as the University Librarian. Syracuse University has made 
theirs "a priority effort by 'making the Director of Instructional 
-Development an Assistant to the Vice Chancellor for Academic^Af fairs . 
Perhaps an Assistant to the President could be the Learning Resource 
System coordinator tor Georgetown. It seems necessary to have influence 
on at least thBt high a level to generate sufficient momentum to effect 
change in the way techyiolpgy is' used in an institution of higher educa-«^^^ 
tion like Georgetown. t 

^ The organization of each of the subsystems below can be more 
centralized and coj^^splidated or^ess.90, and more ptrongly supported 
or less SQ in each of several feasible developments, but operating 
generally along the lines described. A comparison of the possible 
systems is shown in matrix form in Table A. Three different levels; 
of activity within a set of mixed systems are discussed briefly in 
Section^ 5. A. ' v % , 
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5.3.2 Pr oduction and Acquisition Subsystem 

Product^ion of -iTnstructional materials for the Main Campus jjould 
be-part of the subsystem reporting to the LRC Director. The DepaEt- 
ment of Medical-Dental Communication could remain. a separate entity 
either reporting to the LRC Director or coordinating Its equipment 
requirements an^^s marketing actiyities closefly with those of the ^ 
Main Campus group. AS much cooperation as possible should-.be 
^couraged, but there is little doubt that both sites and a larger 
^ staff would be required. Additional^l^hic designers and photography^ 
technici^ins would be need^. 

Audio and video production people are needejl on. the Main Campus 
to staff fhe LRC studios. They should be cla^ely integrated with the 
counterpart activity existing at the Medical and Dental School. A 
single organization^ operating at bofh locations appears feasible and 
desirable.' \ , 

- Acquisition of outside materials is a f^nction already performed 
by the Library. To control duplication of expensive commercial 
materials, it would be desirable td expand the Lauinger Library's 
ordering department so. that it could purchase the published materials 
requested by the LRC. A requfest for purchase could* be hanai|d like 
one originated by a faculty memi^t. 

A 'long-term academic plan for Georgetown University is necessary 
^as a base for long-term effe^ive acquisition and production planning r 
in the LRC organization; the growth pattern of the iRC must b<„|)ased 
on the academic planning. For example, if academic planners 
determined in 1973 that basic physics should be largely self-taught 
by 1975, the consultants in the LRC staff wouldjtl^ve^o begin at once 
Ao obtain the materials for published self-taught physics cour^fs and' 
to evaluate them with the Physics Department. If an existing published 
course could be uped, it would be purchased and integrated into th^^ 



LRC program, llf no existing coursfi were suitable, the Physics 
Department might decide to work with the LRC to design one> 

A long-range academic plan for each department and for the 

1 ' * .. ■ \ • • . 

university as t whole, for probably five to ten years in the future, 

is necessary fir the, effective allocation and utilization of resources. 

I * 
The universi-ty Icannot afford to develop self-paced learning materials 

for all course^j nor does it wish to do that. However, it must decide 

which courses should have the resources to dedicate to the develop- 

ment of integrajted technological support. Cost-effectiveness becomes 

:ennining where to apply, the resources to purchase 



important in de 
or to develop s 



Which 



ilf-taught CQurses or pa^ts of courses, 
courses should liave this support first, *and the extent of the LRC 
resources that tan be made available, are academic policy decisions 
that must be mace in the context of univeirsity-wi(Je planning. Are^ 
the courses selected by the most students \the ones in which the 
benefits would te greatest? Which benefits are most' significant: ' 
teaching more stbdents, or providing alternative paths for defining 
styles? What are the academic criteria for decisions , ^nd how are 
these related to the practical considerations . of dollar ^t>a^s*? 



At the same time Xhat a long-range academic p'lan and a pjiildsophy 
^ f, . ■ • ~ 

of educational technology decisioti-making are being developed* by the , 

faculty, .students and administrators, detailed facility planning for^ , 

the new academic building must be_ undertaken. In addition the 

professional facility planners, other academic planners should be ^ 

engaged in a course-by-course examination of requirements for 

facilities, to make sure that nothing is overlooked. Something at 

least as detailed as the questionnaire in Appendix II must/be 

m prepares with ^avery faculty member. ^ 

The; LRC Director and some key members of the staff need, to be 
recruited in time to -'participate in the planning and design, so that 
technologic, factors are considered at every point in the program 

■ ■ i\ 

• ^ ■ . . 80 , , 

• ■ ^. .'91 ■ . 



planning and the building design. Finding the right person for t^e 

post of Director^- is a task for' a dedicated facul.ty-student-administration 

♦ • 

team. . » 

5.3.3 Indexjng/and Cataloging . 

>* • • 

A central index or union catalog of all instructional resources 

- . '^"^ 

at Gporgetown University should exist somewhere. Audio-visual 

materials ancf instructibnal - packages could probably "best be indexed 

by the LRC staff, witl) index cards supplied to the* union catalog, 

which might be located in the Librsiry. The LRC Materials Access Area 

would have a smaller catalog of just the audio-visual holdings. 

Indexing* of audio-visual materials will require some indexers 
and clerks. The personnel required depends on the volume of material 
and on the depth of indexing desired. Since it^ is rather difficult 
to browse .through a film or filmstrip, 'deeper indexing appears to be 
desirable for these materials. ^ * 



^"t>e^t 



yth of indexing may vary for different materials, or even for 
the same materials destined for different types of uge^. A research 
group" in Ypsilanti, Michigan, reports the use of approximately 200 
descriptor codes for "classifying, identifying, and selecting"^ 
segments of itfs videotapes. A computer program is used tp select 
and .identify the segments relevant to the current activity . Scientists 
using motion picture films to st^idy fluid mechanics developed an 
indexing (and distribution) service as a joint -project of the American*"' 
Society of Mechanical Engineers vand the* Enj;ineering Societies Library.' 
In a report of their work, the authors state, "A well-run f ilra'H^brarS^ 




6 ' . 
Nielson, Thomas G. and Marilyn G. JeffSs. "Videotape Documentation 
an Infant Education Program," Audio-visual. Instruction , Vol. 17 No. 4>-^ 
April 1972, p- 29. 



with appropriate review fjp'r accession andean appropriately detailed 
catalog describing holcH^ngs can b'e • a very useful researth source!'' 

^ y 

5,3,4 Storagje/and Retrieval 

^ " ' ' • . 

-^Audio-visual materials for medical and dental students will ^\ 

continue to be available through the Department of Me.dical-)()ental • 

Communication, On Main Campus, course rdiat^d matferials^ can be 

e^cpected.to be available in the LRC, Materials for self-stu<}y will 

be in the Materials Access Area, Films fot class use would also be^ 

stored in the LRC, possibly at times duplicating films will be held 

by the Library, althoug\i efforts will b^ made to minimize duplication. 

As a minimum, two clerical employees to handle circulation of 

materials in , the LRC would be, necessary at all times. Since tl(e 

materials access area would be open 15 hours a day, seven days a 

weeks, ^pexhaps from 9 am to mj-dnight daily, a staff of^ probably at ^ 

least six full-time clerical employees would be necessary, 

5 Maintenance and Repair 

Technicians are needed initially to serve the existing (1972) 
audio-visual equipment on Main Campus, Further, when the LRC 
building opens, additional equipment maintenance technicians may 
be needed. It is expected that the TV and audio product it)n technicians 
will be afele to perform simple maintenahc^ tasks in their areas of 
expertise, but that serious maintenance problems not covered by 
vendor maintenance contracts will be handled by the maintenance^ and 
repair engineers, 

5,3,6 Testing and Evaluation ^ >• 

« Instructional designers also devi^^ testing ^nd evaluation* pro-* 
cedures for educatTonal software. They would needed initially to 



7Kline, S, J, and S, K, Cab een* "Motion Picture Films as Research 
Data/' American Documentation , October 1969, pp, 385-6, 
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worlc with faculty suj^ject matter coasultants and with, students • It 
shoul<| be the policy of the LRC that evaluations be planned and con- 
ducted By persons other than the ones who design^ed and created the 
materials. Software evaluation will be carried on in the LRC with 
student questionnaires and in class situations with teachers and 
objective tests.' ^ . ^' . ' 

■ ' ^ ^ ' ^ ^' ' ' ■ 

5.3,7 Diffirences Among Activity Levels 4n the ^Mixed System 

The primkr^ differences witfhin the basic mixed system organiza- 
tion desc rlbei above are in the levels of activity expected.. In . ^ 
Section 2.4, considerations of system sensitivity wefe discussed 



briefly. In this section, the estimated requirements for different, 
levels of syste^i activity are- discuss^ in somewhat more detail,' as 
three aspects >af a feasible system.. 

Estimated personnel requiir^meKits for a range of levels of 
* activity 'within a basic mixed system organization were summarizd in 
Tabie^^^'^^.^he level of performa^hce required to meet the 1975-1980 
performance goals in Section/3.3 -would fall at about tbe mid-point 
Df the range. The lower f;lgljres describe a level of activity, that 
assumes less production ^nd fewer student users, with producti*orr • 
of only one full semester course per semester, and 1500 student users 
(one third of the undergraduate student body)^. No equipment test 
laboratory would operate. The Upper bojind^f igures describe a level of 
activity that assumes production of three fjill /semester courses and 
several mini-#fourses , and use of self-teaching materials up ^to an hour 
a day, by the entire undergraduate student body. Materials would be 
thoroughly eva]^uated and marketed widely." More sophisticated production 
facilities are^ assumed because of the market j«ng. 

Decisions mus^t be made, {irior to. designing^ in detail the system 
to be developed and ^he spaces to contain itj about the kind of 
system organization that would be feasible ancf. desirable within the 
Georgetown University framework and about the desired size of the 
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ystem, Initially and Ip terms of future' growth . Joint student-faculty- 
admlnlstratlon study teams will be n^eeded to devise long-range academic 
plans and to develop the detailed facility plans In cooperation with 
the architects and^ the LRC staff. Extensive support and greater 
participation of all members of the university community will be 

required . . . . ^ . 

j_ ^ , 

5'^ An alysis of the Alternatives . 

5.4.1 Organlzatilonal Configurations 

^ The centralized system is probably not feasible becaus/ it might 
require organizational changes of greater magnitude than^uld be 
tolerated by the existing system, .unless th''e entire .uni5>4rslty were 
prepared to undertake a massfve reexamination of the w^y things are 
done, and to make signiflcanp^hangea. It has not been the impression 
of the Planning, Groyp that very much change would be welcome or even 
acceptable. 

The decentralized systeLi would be very costly in terms of dupli- 
cation, wasted effort, and ^Inefficient use of resources. The ^ 
decentralized system- is thusj an Infeasible approach. 

' — ' ■ ! ■ , • *, ' 

On the other hand, any of ^several yarlatlonslbt the mixed system 
could be reasonably fitted into the university structure. The most 
efficient variations woyld combine Che media production services for 
the Medical Center users anc| the rest of the University. There would 
be cons-iderablfe value to the LRC ocganlzatlon in the beginning if it 
could have access freely to the ^pertlse of the present Department 
of Medical-Dental Commmilcations . At a later date, the Medical Center 
would gain considerably fd^m havlng^access to the increased capability 
of the new organization. While additional perspnnel would be nee'ded 
to prepare designs and create m'^t^lals for Main Campus courses, the" 
development of. those courses coi)ld be enhanced greatly b^ ^he 



creation of a single production Idepartment^^^ 
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Efficient variations of the alternative systems Wouldyf^robably 
also combini^ the ptesent Audio-visual Department of the Lauinger 
Library into a, comprehensive ; universfty-wide a^dio-visual service 
in the LRC. Faculty complaints indicate that there is great difficulty 
in scheduling class-es in the two AV classrooms in the library .'^ , 
Obviously^ more classroom spaces are needed'. The place where most, 
ofi them will^be f^und-^s likely to be in the new academic building. 
Thus, the most efficient arrangement in the^long-range view would ^ 
be to consolidate the audio-visual materials collection in the location 
in which most of those materials' would be used. Indexing of AV 
materials could be done more efficient^ly in a central location, and' 
one professor's research film may be another's clas^ presentation, 
so that making the distinction between research mat^ials (Library) 
and instructional materials (LRC) may be false. Presumably the ^ 
union ^catalog in Lauinger, necessary to all the ^asible alternatives, 
would help to minimize inconvenience. / ' . - • 

At least one union catalog of non-print materials is nepessary 
in the LRC so that materials stored* in a#y of several' places could 
be found«,by| making one inq[uii:y,. The s'iagle. request; for information 
or service is 'one goal held for all the feasible alternative system^. 
'The reference service is to be located In the LRC although |/he non- ' 
print materials may.also be cataloged in the library's union catalog. ^ 

A single source for maintenance and repair services is another 
cha^cteristic desired in a feasible, alternative. The physical 
location of the maintenance shop is- relatively unimportant. Common'' 
sense might dictate its location in the building rin which there is , 
the most equipment 'likely to be in need of service,, but if space 
there were at a premium, it coulxi be located in another building 
nearby . ^; - 



Software and hardware evaluation functions should be pprformed' 
by. the LRC hfcaff. Their results should be reported in a central file 
in th^ LRC to benqfift "those who might use the materials ^or e*quip- 
ment. The exact physicfaX locations at which the evaluation Activities 
themselves are performed, are not worth argument, hoWev^sr. A^single 
.office to wh^ch the test and evaluation results are reported is a 
re^quirement for an eff icierifsystem/ ^ * 

« ' A tent^al place for preparing training materials and fot planning 
and presenting workshops and Infarmal instruction in the development 
and use! of technological ajLds would be e*fficient. This activfCy should 
be. performed in the LRC. 

The LRC Director and staff members will be 'involved in some of 
the marketing and funding operations related to media l((aterials • That 
function probably could best be centralized in the LRC administrative 
office because it will be necessary also to maintain -contact with 
various people in the University Development office so that duplicate 
and competing projects do nctt ap]|>eal to the same sources for funds. 
Having one channel of communication for obtaining funds outside the 
university for media development could avert such problems. 

Within these constraints, many different poss'ible arrangements 
for organization and level of activity could be devised* The features 
in common can probably be accepted withdut sevdf6 *dif f iculty but the 
serious organizational d^ecision points are: 

• The relationship of the Department of Medical-Dental Communications 

* ♦ • I. 

to the evolving system, especially with respect to the conceptibn, 
creation, and production of materials. * 

• The positipn of the Audio-visual Department of Lauinger Library 
vis a' vis the LRC. o 

• The matter of* university-wide service for reference requests 



concerning* media materials. 
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^ifsity 

extent of the LRC Director's authority and Influenc^. 



4 • The position of the LRC*in the university hierarchy and the 



When firm decisions have ;been made about these points » it will b 
possible to begin to design a feasible system, provided that the 
organizational arrangements make it possible far »the system .to 
operate ef f ectiveibr, and further provided that certain gaps in 
knowledge can be filled soVthat' all the necessary information is 

available for the 'detaileds^design ^pha^e. » * 

■ \ * ■ ^ , ... 



6.0 FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS , ^ 

, * . r 

6 . 1 Findings - 

The principal fihdLrtg is that thtHte are a good many gaps in the 
Planning Group's information and authority. The Planning GroUp has 
identified several suc^h gaps in its* study of learning respurces at 
Georgetovm University, In some cases, new required information does 
ftot exist in a forrt which it can bfe used. In others, the gap is 
in the charter of the Planning Group; it does not specify that the 
group hasvpowkr to take .act ion in some areas. Some of these gapg are 
described below: ' " - . ' 

1. A long-range academic j^Ian 

Problems that have been encountered in planning thus far have 
indicated' that the university needs a long-range academic plan. "Phie, 
lack of ,such a plan repr&s-ents a serious gap in our knowledge^ 

2. Organization of t^he System ^ * 

How to organize the Leirning Reaourcfe System repre-sents another 
problem about which the^group ha§ some insights, but no authority. 

3 . A Director for Learning Resources 

Whom to hire (or move) lo head the Learning Resource System effort 
and to.be responsible for the LRC development is another kngwledge gap. 
A Search Committee appointed by the Presi^nt could lead to a solution* 
in this area. , . , t , . . 

4* Detailed System and Facility design 

More specific de^gn details are Required, in terms of det-ailed- - ^ 
requirements for service'^, and specifications for the facilities to' accom- 
mod'ate them, in t^rms at building contents and the characteristics- of 
different spaces. Site selection based pn traffic patterns in the Main^ 
Campus area and on relationships of LRC activities wi^h those carried on 
elsewhere requires study. 



5. Incent ives . < ' 

Incentives of two kinds are missing: Those to obtain greater partici 
pation in th6 planning efforts themselves, and those to motivate faculty 
and studjjstnts t# use the capabilities of the LRC when available. 

What incentives are necessary tq involve students and faculty more 
deeply in the study activities on which to base further planning? Can 
students be given ^academic credit for sttong contributions to this kind . 
of w6rk?,, ^hat are reasonable compensations for faculty members who devote 
time and effort to these activities? 

In addition to incentives to participate in planning, the university 
needs an incentive system to prcanot6 the use of the LRC capabilities. 
Should' it integrate the LRC into campus life by allqwing credit by ,examlna 
tion foV course work done using self-paced materials? What rewards are 
appropriate? Faculty tim^ spent planning A^d designing materials for u5e 
in the L^C is time that is not available for writing articles for learned 
journals, ^pr for earning direct remuneration from lecturing or consipUing. 
Should faculty members be compensated with reduced teaching obligations, 
' higher f pay? \^ 

6 . Financial Plan 

A financial plan* for building the LRC and for equipping and staffing 
it must be prepared. Without an adequate financial plan, the othet^ effect 
may be wasted. ^ 

6.2 Recomm^^ndations . ' 

A new Planning GroupVshould be« ot'ganized , Mth a new charter^ and a 
new set of ta^sEs to p^r^^u^ji/^a^ with some compensation for the .work it 
is to do. TKe assigned faculty and administration people shoul^ spend 
about 10 hours a week in this activity, with appropriate compensation. 
The same is true of students. There should be student membera , and their 
^ rewards for participation should be significant as their contributions 
can be. The necessary tasks include the following^ 



fill in the knowledge gaps regarding the long-range acadaij[i^*c 

plan, ; . , ^ ^ * / /* 

» . . . , ' ■ ' * •/ 

prepare the LRC organization* plan 

act as a Search Committer- for the Direbtor for ^learning 
Resburces, . . ; 

recommend a building design and iq system design, 
recommend a syste^l Of ^incentives, ,and ^ * * 
prepare, a f inancial^ plan, 



^f it performs these ta^ks successfully, Georgetown IJniversity has 
an opportunity to bulld^f or itself both a Learning Resouti(:e Center and 
a stronger academic community. 



DDH/ses 
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TABLE iV ; 

COMPARISONS OF ALTERNAT,IVE SYSTEM ORGANt^TlONS 
9S 



ACgUlSlTlON ' 
Print material* 
Non-print ^aterialiii 

Coaputor ioftware 



PRtSLM 



PRODUCTION 

Print maturiali • 
Mon-print ■•terj.ali 



Computer loftwan- 



LauingiT, MedlCjl fc Uu Ubrariei independent 
proturwiient by each library ujier nl «qulp- 
Dcnt. 

Cotaputati.n Center 



if 



INDEXING, CATALOGJNC 
Print uteriali 
* Non-print Mteriala 

Coaputer ioftw«re 



Kot done. 

Wdital Center toaounic^tions Dept. prepares 
\»udioVi*ual aida, vidaotapea nelf-paccd 
»atorlri<». M»in Canpu» pivchoIoRy Dept. 
prep«r»a self-paced aateriaU. SLL preparra 
audio t rideo tjpe. /■ ^ . 

CoBputatun tenter prepares vol t war ^^ 



'STOEAGE, RETRIEVAL 

Pr^nt aateriali 
Non-print aaterlals 

Coaputer loftware 



DtLlVERY. ClRCULATtON 
Print aateriali 
Non-print aster i^la 



tauinger * Medical i Law libraries i«d«pefld«nt 
» procureaeot by each library user of equip- 
acnt. (1) 

Not done systeaatically. Voluao of^rogreas 
has not required formal index to^^Re. 



Lauinger, Kedtcal Law libraries independent 
procurement tt.y eath library user of equip- 
ment. ' ^ . 

Computation Center 



Uuipgar. Medical k Law libraries indegpndent 
pVocureaent by xach library fc^usci* of equip- 

MCht . ^ 

Conputacioti ^Center 



MAINTENANCE, REPAIR 
Print aaterials 



Non-print aaterials , 



Coaputer software and hardware 



EVAtUATlON, TESiriNG ^ 
Prii>t aattrials 
Non-prin( aaterials 



Coaputer software 



STAFF DEVELOPMENT, USER TRAINING 
Print aaterials i 
■Non-print maferials < 

Coaputer software 



Uauingar, Medical k Law libraries ii 
prdcureaant by each library use: 

A. 

Materials available* (roa^braries 
on Main C^pus not the explicit ■ 
responsibility of any group (2) 
Datital Coaauni cat ions Dept. provi^«/s| 
k equipitent aaintenance service, 
its own tquipnent. 

Coaputation Center has contract aali 
hardware; aaintains software. 




Not done. 

Medical-Dental Coaaunicaxions cvala^its ae'dicsl 
center aate^rials.' No.Rrmal evaiui: ion beyond 
the Individual departuAit. No doei||Kntat ion 
ot uaer evaluat iobs.' 

Coapucation center tests software b^'<ire 
releasing It to uacra. /'^ 



MARKETING, FUffDlNG 
Print materiorls 
Nolt-print materials 



Coaputer sofuwarcv 



\ 

Lauinger Li>brary tour for ncW st:u<|bnts. \ 
Informal instruction in use uf eqyllptient . 

fornal program. . 
Coaputattun Center p^ovidi's ass'^j^tance on 

request. t ^ . 



Individual contaris with publtjtHcrs. / 
Hedtcal^Dental /foranunica tions bept . cjarkets^'liifttK 

aaterials tur publishers. N^V formal activity 

on Main Caapus. ' 
No known riurketing activity. (Preu exchange of 
. programs Is usual in acaduqUx: conputatlan 

cenf«»ri**.) 
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lu%J^ c 



DECENTRALIZED SYSTE! 



MIXED SYSTEMS 



sinVu tai llitv ftT purchng^of 
books k mcdt« BatorUl*. CVn- 

' trallxcd purchatlni— cofip«blble 
brands only. 



Indtfptfnd^nt purchasing jby libraries, LRC, 
Medical-Dental toiuiuWlcat Ions tor leparats 
spcH*l Interest Kroips. No Buld«ftlnes for 
brand/coDpatibillty.f Very little co«pati- 
bllitfr Uke^ly. 



lnd«pct«lent purchasing for libraries; LRC 
joint purchasing with Medical-Dental 
CooounicatlOTis. 

Guidelines Standards* for brand telcctlon 
stressing reliability conpat ibUlty. 



Not cun temp Id ted. 

Single production strtff tor media 
tutorial!) tur entire university. 
Mcdlcal-Dvnt<il Connunlcat Ions k 
a Main Ciinpus nrvup would be 
merged thvit equipment k eXper-r 
'tliie iould be shared. Outfilde 
' d lentti Tnlght be supported. V 

Single c.onputsc facility wlth'sone 
LRC staff for academic user ■» 
suppi^'rt . 



Not viXHteeplatrd. 

Lite productU^ staff 
Main Campuv^. Medl 
Dept . Staff *tn pr 
center usersi Two 
lie at Ion of eqi^P 

ACiidemlt tompuLatio 
computer site (ani 



[for aedla nater ia 1 or 
|al-Dental Communis atluns 
Juce tnatfrlaU U>t MedKal 
pfatllitles with some <l up- 
!nt. No outside vlicats. 
.enter with staff at the 
not available in the LRC). 



Centralized book media proces- 
sing for 3 libraries i> LRC. 
Union catalog In Laulnger; . 

' special vatalcgv In Medical,' 
»,aw libraries i LRC. LRC 
catalog would, list all non-print 
MCerlaln Including coaputer 
progr^s. 



Storage of aat'erlals at separate 
locations, wJi^th accoss via the 
centralized catalog. , 

All AV materials would be stured 
tti LRC. 



Dellverv oi materials at ^epat'ate 
locations or, by arrangement 
with J central requeat service, 
delivery to any location within 
4 to 6 hours (overnight If 
reifupst made after 6 pn), 

Coapute^ ternlnals at various 
locations including LRiC» where 
sn»ff assistance would be 
avallablp. 



Single, irentral nalntpnance it 
repalf service with all equlp- 
■ent Inventoried and servled 
(preventive aalntenence on a 
echedule and repairs ae 
required) . 

Cfvwputer hardware would still be 
serv.lcpd by vendor maintenance 
contract. 



Independent indexing i cataloging by libraries, 
LRC. No union tatalog. 



ion |:at 



.Not contemplated. 

Single production staff (possibly at more 
than one site) to pt'epare media materials 
for entire university. wOutsltjt clients 
{e.g., consortium members) might also be 
supported on a fee basis. 



Storage of mar^jj^als at separate locattuns; 
no aiMess vi^Tenti^allled catalog. 



Deliverer only from the Individual site at 

which aaterl'als are located. 
No Interactive tansinals- latch service at 

Computation Center. Possibly one or, apre 

Reaote Job entry terminals In LRC and 

e Isewhere. 



Not contemplated. ' / 
Centralized staff for tei^lnR,/ 
. evaluating coiaeercUl aaterluls 
, apd documenting results, tqulp- 
itfent test laboratory. 
(Materials produced at C,Li. 
U3uld be tested, rigorously at 
^.U. and probably field tested 
elsewhere prior to aarketing.) 
qtiaputatlon ;.ent*r would test and 
' / evl^uate proi^rans for users, 
documentlnii their evalua t Ions. 



Libraries repair and reblnd books. 

S/Bparatc maintenance scxvlr«a tor etch library, 
fbr Medlcal-Dental CowoiualcetlOM Oepf. , for 
Main Campus aud lo-vlifual services and LRC 
equipment. Some Instl^alled equlpaent would 
be servled by vendore , ■ with contract aaln- 
tenance the responelbllty of whoever wa% In 
charge of t he- bul Idlng. 

Vendor maintenance contract with conputatlon 
center. 



Not contemplated. \ 
Each entity would evaluate the equipment and 
' materials It^ purchased or produced. \ So 
Independent testing and no provlslonVor 
Interchange of Information for Interctiungr 
of irtf ormat Ion with other potential usefs 
at C.U. 

Each uier would test his ownVsof tware , Docu- 
aentatlon of test results o\tlonal. ■> 



Central indexing of AV materials by LRC with 
,- Inforiatlon filed 1" union Catalog In 
Uulnger Library, Medical Library. AV 
aaterlals purchased by Library wtfuld also 
appear in LRC catalog to control duplica- 
tion. Inforaatlon requests for any AV 
aaterlais would be handled through LRC. 



'storage of aaterUls at separate locations 
of aost probable use, but with acceas 
to AV materials via one of the union 
"catalogs. 

Mosc AV materials would be stored In LRC. 



Single request service In the LRC could 
. provide delivery of materials i equip- 
ment to any university location within 
24 hours. 

Some Interactive computer terminals In 
the LRC. Consultant available In LRC. 



Libraries repair and reblnd books. 

Kqulpacnt maintenance provided 1>y tlngie 
central maintenance and repair, service. 
Complete Inventory -of all equipment so 
that prevmntlve maintenance can be 
scheduled. o 

Vendor atalntenance for computer hardware. 



Training mmterlals (cassette tapes) 

for self-p>tced Introduction to 
libraries, LRC, computer center 
capabilities and service-^. , 

Perli>dii workshops for faLuJty k 
ntudent^s who want to le.irn to 
i^prT.ite equipment, produc^* 
w.iterlJls, Jrf^lun courses and 
m jnl-tt^urnes, 

Urrkshopii f >r uompute^ users. 



N<-t contempl Jted . 

LRC staff would maintain contact 
witK various publishers JnJ 
software houses.* If cumpiiter 
pri>(^r.lms were to be Hold, thev 
would prob.iblv be h.inijlpd on 
an Individual basis. 

LRC staff jointly with unlversltv 
development office would seek 
funds f-^^f rrojects. 



Trainfng materials would be developed bv each 
entity for its users, (This would probably 
be too expensive for separ a t e 'groups , and 
therfore would not be done.) 

Oc*. aslonal workshops for users. (ANo expen- 
sive If done on a piece neal hjsls.> 



Not contemplated. 

Mnnv Individuals would be trvlnfj t<' maintain 
Ci^ntacts witK publishers and with funding 
agencies. The rapport with the unhersitv 
development ofMce would be conpl Icattv! . 



Not contemplated. . 1 

LRC staff would evaluate coiSmCrclal materlalsi 
produce reports, accept reports<»JLnd evalu- 
ations from faculty students aalntaii^ 
doctiiaentation of evaluatlooe In quick / 
reference form. ' . / 

Software produced at C.U. would be tested ay 
C.U. and elsewhere. The testing would be/ 
done by Instructional design itpec la list s / 
other than those who design the tuteriat;^. 

Hardware testing lab for equfpment. j 



Training materials for se I f-lnst ruct Ion In 
use of libraries, LRC, computer center, jiui 
In operation of equipment would be pr^- 
Xuced bv LRC^for use In decent r.i I ' zed' 
iVitl^ji. 

Generall^d and specialized workithops ^or 

teachers and students In various loc'atl ns. 
Computer user workshops. * 



Not contemplated. . 

LRC staff would develop and osflliittalh contjjt- 

wlth. publishers, media !iof tware hoxi^es, 

computer program services. 
LRt staff JointljAWlth faculty and universit- 

deV' 1 tJptnent staff wi'uld seek fuj^ds lor 
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APPENDIX II - f 

• ■ r . ^- ■ ; . • • ■. ■ ■/ .. 

QUESTIONNAIRE RESULTS 

■ ' ■ ■ . / • • ■ ■ 

At th^ request of the Faculty. Advisory Conimittee, the Planning *. 
Group prepared and circulated a questionnaire to obtain additional 
information regarding faculty desires for services and equipment 
from the LRC.^ The.qpestipnnaire was sent to' 26 department chainnen 
on March 1, i972^ with a/reques^. that it he returned 6'y March 22, 197-2 

^Analysis of the questionnaLres returned as late as March 29th 
was perfiormed by Dr. Brfenda Porman of MITRE. Dr. Forman had not read, 
the foregoing paper, ndr hk^ she attended any , of --the meet itigs with 
•faculty' members . The jresults of the questionnaires, reported in this 
section by Dt. Forman,^/ tend nevertheless to 6onfirm many' of the ideds 
obtained itidependeij^ly by the Planning Group in its meetings with the 

ytaculty. . ' 

• . , ' • . . . 

A copy of tfie questionnaire itself ;Ls included in this ^pbendix. 
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ANALYSIS OF THE LEARNING RESOURCE QUESTIONNAIRE 

A total of'^O questionnaires was returned, representing the 
following 17 departments: ^ 

m Arabic 

' * m Biology * / ' 

V Byisiriess A^mAnigtration - / , 

• Ciasstcs (Two questionnaires returned) 

v.^tf^ ' • Cotnpuiatlion Center * ^ ^ 

• FiAe Arts V * " ' .J' . ; ' 
\ ;. ^ ) "Fr ench ' > / ' 

• Germari" ■ -^-l^^ ■ ' \ 

• filistoty, 

• ItJ^ian 
MlnP^epial^fc 

MiC AiJpo|c%; 



^The Theo 
complete 
fore repi 




J 



OTC Ar 

''Syt'ciolo 
Spanish 

Departmt 



It Returned a Jbumpi^ry statement' in place of, a 
liestionnait^j^v^ Eighteen ifepattments altdg'etlief v^ere there- 
seated in liW' survey, in the results discusi^^d below, the 



i^stancjejP'in which tie ^frequency of response exceeds eigli^eeh are due^ 



td the/«ct that some] a«#artmeQts reported ilsing the same equipment 

han one ajreaT^Cg. , both classrooms and lecture halls) • The 



i^n\mo 
nutnb 



res 



ses Reported *^appears in paratheses. 



\^ha0af Presently Usetfl l . ' ^ 

'f /Prfesent usage is tonceiitrated on fairly basic items^of equijpment: 
blackboard and, chalk (29) , electrical outlets (16) and window shades 

9). The audio-visual aids most frequently used^re 16 nffli mo^tion 
(j^ictures* and ^udio t^pe recorders (15 ^^ach) , which accounts for the 
equally heavy usage of aiXdio-yisual projectors (29). The bulk of this 
usage, moi:eoYer, 'takes-place in the content of the basic classroom, 
although the seminar, rodm fOFX six to twelve people is also widely 
used (14)^ * . .X- ■ ■ \. 
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The frequency of usage drops off as the sophistication of the 
"eqvji^igent in cfuestion rises. The next taost frequently used .audio- 
Visual medium After 16-inm film? and tape recorders is 2 x 2 slides 

• ■ . 'X-'. ■ , , ♦. 

(10) • Film strips, overhead projection and record players follow 
(8 6ach) , after which come, sound , film strips (7) * TV videotape jre- 
cording (6) , videotaped or live TV viewing (5) , and opaqueHproJection 
(5) are next, while super 8 triik motion pictures bring up.fthe re^r (3). 
Three departments reported 'using TV monitors in either c lassrooms or 
lecture halls, while two employ a^&fage for In-class dramatic presen- 
tat ions. ' . V 

An exception to this pattern appears in th6 fact that ten 'depart- 
ments reported using a studio for audio tape production, \^This is 
about the only instance where a Jairly sophisticated complex of equip- 
ment is reported . as being! In use by a maiorijty of ^the departments 
•responding. Ttie more prevalent pattern is reasserted in the frequency 
of usage bf a studio for videotape production (4). Whenever \more 
sophisticated equipment such as self-paced learning texts and^related 
materials and c^uter facilities is in .question,, .the prevalent pattern 
is clearly visible: the- heaviest usage of any of the^e materialls ^was ^ 
o£^ self-paced learning ^materials for training in related methodologies 
(7)\^ while of the other possibilities under these sections, ^elf-paced 
learning materials for remedial work, use of computer facilities for 
statistical work ^nd for acCesfs to lar Re volumes of data were '^ach 
Reported as being used by five departments. Laboratory /workshop 
areas for simulatid\ii gan^^s dtew one response. All other items were 
reported In use ,by ni^ more than, orle or two JepLartments.- 

The pattern thar emerges from the present usage portio^ of the 
ujBStionnaire, therefore, is a fai(.rly traditional olfte: blackboard 
and chalkv^re overwhelmingly the most widely used items of classroom 
equipment, and 16 mm film3 and tape\ rec^rder^ arte the §tandar<i\ audio- 
visual aids. More sophisticated equipment is'^hy^no m<^ans . unknoWn , 
but it is nowhere so heavily used. .\ ' . 

. ■ ■ ■ ■ . .. • . . ■ : A 



What Would Be Used if it Were Available? ^ 



The responses irtdicat/ emphatically that supporting services 
would be most welcome' of all. At the top of the list are an audio- 
' visual- projector delivery service and an audio-visual mater iaXs'^seatch, 
procurement and/or , delivery service Xl^ each) . Close behind the£ 
two (are videotaping of classroom, presentations and technical support 
to aid in the use of a computer in various disciplines (13 eacl 
Technical support to aid in the product.ipn of audio-vtsual materials 
drew twelve responses, while a centralized bibliographic search ' 
service drew ten. | 

Priority ratj.ngs were not ajtways indicated and the incompleteness 
of those results prevents exact tabulation of them. The /responses 
given do/ however, yield an impression of emphasis or diffusion of 
priority; pn this basis, the audio-visual projector delivery service, 
the audio-visual materials search, procurement and/or/deliyery service 
and the technical support to- aid in the production oi audio-visual 
materials had a con^^atffration of high priority ratiyftgs, A more 
scattered pat t^nof priority estimation at)peared in connection wit.h 
the videotaping of classroom presentations artd tafehnical support to 
aid in* i^he 'uape of computers. 

Response was less defcisive in qpnti'ection y/ith the desiire for 
^ems of classroom equipment and audia-visual /aids, InterestlHgly 
enough, the strongest demand\ appears to 6^- £^ the item of equipment- 
hat is/ already the most wideVy used: audio¥visuai projectors (9 for 

3sroom^us6; 7 for lecture r^om use). Respondents appear to feel 
th^Vthey could use a lot mare 6f the ^.tei which is already most familiar 
tcf:thehv. Response for other, po^ibly, iWss familiar, items was con- 
siderablV less. Projector and J-i^tingycontrols at the lectern and ^> 
opaque projection drew nine responses efech. These were followed by ( 
TV monitors (8 for classroom use, z\ot lectW^ .^-oom "se) , overhead 
projection '(8), .computer facilities fffr "^cess to latge volumes of 



data and computer teriql^ls for self-paced learning of related *^ 
methodologies (8) . ^ ^ ^ 

Priority ratings attached to these responses were a good deal 
more scattered than those attached to supporting services preferences: 
only overhead projection and cQmputer facilities for-accesd to large 
volumes of data iflisplayed a clearcut concentration of high priority 
ratings. 'prttfritization results suggest that\ the demand for items 

of equipment a^d audio-visual aids Is considerably less focused than 
that ?or sopporti^g services. .. ^ " * 

Relative Weighting (arf Responses ^ 

The departmei^ts that responded to the questionnaire represent 67,149 
or just oyer 50 percent "^f all undergraduate student hours and 6,361^ or 
about 38% of all gradqateXstudent hours enrolled in the academic year 1970- 
1971. The group respondingValso represents primarily the smaller departments 
^ Of the' four departments having more than 10,000 undergraduate student hours, 
*only the History Department comj^eted a questionnaire, and of the four 
departments having! between 5,1300 ^1 10,000 undergraduate student hours, 
only three\r©-H?^rpra)sented in the ^rvey. In addition to these three, the . 
Department of Business Administration reported' fpr the Accounting, 
Finance and ManagetneiU: Departments as well,* so that this single ques- 
tionnaire represented Xcombined total of 7 ,728 undergraduate student \" 
hotrrs. All other respondents represented less than 5,000 undergraduate , 
studei^t hours- apiece. ' 

jfhe sample as a wTiole, therefore, is not, so accur^ely i^epresen- 
' tative\)f the entire university as might have been wished inasmuch as^ 
it overr^pfesents the smaller faculties. Within the sample'' available, 
kowever„ the pattern of responses does not vary dramatically with the , 
size of the department, i.e., much the sameji^cns aye mentioned as being 
now in use aVd most desired, whether the departfmertt ,|e be a 

relatively smaNjL^l faculty such as Fine Arts or th$ |arges*t department 
reporting (History). Differences in detail do exist, y^t it seems 
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proper to draw the concliislon that In general, current practices and 
nee^s are very similar whether the department be stni^ll or l^rge. 
This Impression does something to counteract the partial ^nalture of 
the simpley. Inasmuch as It gives some groundls for supposing that ' 
the general -outline of the. results might have been largely similar 
' e^en If all departments had responded. y 
Comments Received ' 

The majority of cniestlonnalres Included comments as to (1) dp^clflc 
deficiencies now encountered and (2) the direction whicfi the LRC^plan- 
nln^s effort Is taking."^ These comments are reproduced In full below. 
\ Specific deficiencies now encountered; 

1. Arabic Department ; 

"Poor soundproofing - disturbing nolsiQs from outside. and - 
adjoining classes. Plane nolse^ Loud steam noises I ^ 

"Very bad heating and cooling. Heating too hqtj cooling 
too cold. Erratlcl Thermostats don't work. Systems unaccountably 
turned on or off. • » 

"Poor blackboards; not enough. « . 

"Classrooms not kept supplied with thalk and erasers. 

"Tape recording studio Inadequate; ^need technicians to bc^^ 
constantly present when tapes are made, so as to monitor and correcVx 
errors." 

2. Biology Department; ' 

"Reiss 103 - Defective screen; no 2 X 2 or 3 1/4 X 4 slide 
projectors; no motion picture projectors; - • 
"Reiss 112 - yJo projectors. ^ ' ^ 
"A14 Reiss classrooms - no projectors; blackboards need more 
frequent washing." , 
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3. Clj^a8j.c8 Department ; 
|) A * . "The audio-visual room In Library Is difficult to use for a 

i'i slide lecture discussion. No permanent projectors. No fixed remote 

' ' controls, etc. 

, p ^ "There should be some less conventional classroom space for 

i * . discussion classes (round tables, seml-clrcular tiers of desks, even 

f Bome empty carpeted roomsy. The orientation of desks towards podium 

- Is Inhibiting for both professor and students, 

^ ' "Slide copying facilities would be useful, partlcplarly If 
faculty could have access to the equipment to do copy/cropping work. 

"There Is no current* space (as far as I know) for multi- 
media presentations (e.g., sBveral slide pjojectors and film pro- 
\ Jectors, stereo tape equipment, perhaps video projection, used 
simultaneously). If there was. It would ilsd be useful to have 
a media technician to assist Ih^ using such sophisticated equipment 
. \and In program design." 

. ' * Computation Centgr: ) 

"Dirty blackboards In 103, 262, 264, 112 Science. 
. "No projection screen In 55 Poulton. 

"Chairs aligned helter-skelter In 262, 264 Science. 
"Blackboard in 253 Nevils is too small/' 
5. Fine Arts Department : 

"Rooms 133AV and 134AV are: too over- taxed 
• ■ ■ 

^ ^ >w . small • , < , . 

, * too hot (winter) 

too cold (summer) 

\ ' , too depressing 

otherwise they at,e the kind of room we need more of." 
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6 . German Depdrtrnfent; . • ' v . 

/'Laulinger Library Classrooms: It would mean an essential 
Improvement for my clas&es, If the rooms were designed so that the ^ 
teacher .does not'have to be in front of the class all the time, but 
^ , In tlie. middle of the class and yet not too far from the blackboard, 

ThiB might require a different shape of the room whj.ch permits, e.g., 
a 'horseshoe' sitting arrangement. 

"windows cannot be opened--af ter use by several classses in 
the wintertime, the air is stifling! (in spite of the ventilattpn 
system) . 

"Lack of natural light in one classroom." 
^ 7 . History Department ! 

' "Absence of desks, working- Blectrtcal outlets, erasers, 
windows that open and close, shades or blinds, lectern, trash cansy 
temperature control, * pigeon control in Gaston, soundproofing. 

"Classrooms: doors and windows either won't ppen gt close; 
burned out lights not replaced; either na blinds or shades, or^^they 
. don't work;, heat and A/C can't be adjusted; blackboards too small; 
broken desksr, tables and chalr^; rooms trash littered. 

"Gaston Hall: pigeons roost in rafters and defecate on the 
seats and floors; stained glass windows are falling out of rotten 
frames and leak's in the roof are destroying the murals.^ 

"Supporting services: the failure to maintain presept 
*f acuities is appalling and reflectd' gros^ Incompetence on^^ the 
^ ^ part of the University's maintenance staff. Yet you propose to 

^ t'urn over to them (and the thieves) thousands of dollars' worth of 
complicated equipment. You must be mad*" . ' 
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8. Italian Department; 

"I Believe there Isf a serious need for a 35 nun projector of 
the type available at movie theaters, making It posslbl^^-to show 
full-scale films to large, groups, for example, the Itsflian Club. 

"The Department is also Is in* serious need of film 
p'rojectors, tape recorders, record-players, and other audio-visu|fi. 
devices. We believe that such ^quipmeixt is absolutely necessary 
for language instruction," - ' v- 

9. Ps^^ology Department; * 

"Audio-visual rooms are never avail when needed, 
"TJhere are never free classrooms ar^ound campus for special 

meetings duriftg the;day, 

"There are ao window shades in 204 White-Gravenor, therefore 

no movies can be shown," 

A io, ROTC Ain Force ; ' ^' . 

"The problems we 'have with films (military governmept); 
(1) outdated; (2) do ttot arrive as scheduled, making it difficult 
to integrate films into course; (3) aimed at hife^sclioOl level or 
lower," \ 

"Have better luck with NASA films and certain private 

industries*" 

11. ROTC Army; % ' 

"Heating - lighting - noise — old furnishings," 
12 , Russian Department ; 

"Classrooms - lack of audio-visuaj. aids, 

"Office - lack of space and privacy for advising students," 
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13. Sofilology^ Department : / * / 

'*Mo3t rooms ii^ Poulton Hall are overheated. Opening windows 

does not isolve the problem, because studeijts near the window freeze 
♦ 

and otherB are still too warm. It is note'd in New Spaces ^r Learning ^ 
•tha^j^^^^'l Learning spaces should, be air-conditioned . . .. to provide 
a stimulating environment • ^ 

"Some rooms in Poulton have posts in the' middle (P66 is an 
exanfple). When the room is filled to capacity,, some students cannbt 
see the instructor and vice versa. a 

"In most rooms on the top floors of White'-Gravenor , the 

' ^ * . . ■ ■ ■ 

acoustics ar6 so poor that no classroom discussion is possible, 

This means the instructor is forced >tb lecture (Rooms 203 and 308 

for examples)^ . / . - J * ' ^ 

- • ' >**The emphasis iriv teaching today,* stated b^ father Henle, 

is faculty and students learning togeth'er. The s1:ructure of the 

classroom can encourage or . discourage closeness bet^Jreen faculty 

and students. The renovation of Healy has added to the distance 

separating facility and students by ' installing podiums with unmoveable 

desks. Podiums may be important In large lectern halls, but certainly 

not in small classrooms. 105 Healy is an examplevV 

14. Spanish Department" ; , 
"Blackboard space is inadequate. 

_ * "Chalk, is not,'/supplied and often difficult to find. 

"Rooms are not kept clean. ^ 
" "Temperature lis somatimg^ too high. Should bfe controllable, 

IS. 

place for s'tudents to hang their coats in some 

rooms. 

"If smoking ^is permitted, there should be ash trays.^ 



at least in large' rooi 
"There is no 
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"Outside noises often interfere: jets overhead, motorcycles 
below. Soundproofing would be good. ^ ^ - • . ' 

» "in many cases it was 'too difficult to establish a priority. 

This would Seem to fiollow from the frequency of usie. ^ . 

"As a chairman, I feel the need for a separate office for 
the Departmental Secretary and an arrangement that; provides some 
privacy for the Cjhairm^n. Sometimes it is necessary for him to be 
'out,' biit this is impossible under ^resent^ conditions," « 
15. Theology Department ; * ,S. 

"There is aome rise in the use of audiorM^isual materials, 
but this is limited at present to a small number of prof essors-, and - 
wen In this case is confined to a few films or audib cassettes. 
This'sprt of thing ds now made possible by 'the li^brary facilities,, 
but these are difficult to reserve because of the regular use by 
other departme'iits whose subject-matter lends itself more easily to 
•this type Of presentation. We have a few larger classes (some with 
fifty, couple with ninety) which cannot fit in the library audio- 
visu^J rooms." J 

Direction which the LRC plahnihg effort is taking ; 

1. Arabic Department : \ 

"Please stress soundproofing and ventilation/heating/cooling. 

"Please bear in mind main purpose; proper and suf flcient •class- 
rooms of various sizes for language teaching. Hardware is fin^, but 
should'^nqt interfere with main purpose." 

2. Biology Department : f ' 

"So far, so goodi" > . 

* ■ ■ ^ . •. 

3. German Department : 

' • "There seems to be a^great dlhphasls on the hardware. IjJ my view, the 

J , • ■ ■ ■ ^ . . 

use of such hardVar^ is Jielpful, but not essential to the/N;.^acher . It 

can become meaningful if the planning effort aim^ simiiltaheously at 

the development of new teaching nfe'thods into wlflch the use of hardware 

can then be integrated. The iiijipo^tant qtiBsHori is not, it seems to me, 
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•^we offer you educational hardware/ can you use it?' but rather, . 
'Wha*ie are^ij^he primary goals of your teaching/studyinp?'' What is 
needed for tethers and students can be derived from the answers to 
\ this question* - " * ; 

\ * ' "Further: At present classrooms are elAbtf^Ttoo small or tjao large. 
\ Shortage of tape recorders, ^ 

\ / Blackboard dpace In some ca les insufficient (both as tp 

# quant^ity and quality)." J 

4. History Department ; . , , ^ 
"Un^^l an effort is made to demonstrate successful applications 

\of electronic technology^to learning, the attitudeof the faculty 
Lll remaiti ei^iher apathetic or hostile. 

"^^^^Tie^uVrent survey Is welcomed. A demonstration of applications 
of technology^ to learning In the humanities is needed. Our wants as 
indicated are Vasic (with the exception df an expressed interest in 
support of ^the theater* and student 'live 4rts'). We are concerned 
with cost/benefit analysis and hope that this is s^n fo^^feljcoming . 
Our discipline does flot respond well t6 behaVioral objectives 
this point." ^ ' J 

5. Sociology Department ; ' ^ ' ^ 
"There are not enough services provide^ "by the AudiorVlsual 

Department. Local films should be 4)icked lip and retiiitned by A-V, 
rather than by the^individual instructor. A-V should be able to 
reserve any size room for showing films, rather than the instructor 
calling several different places to fihdi^a large rooja. 

'*A-V should have sufficient technicians Xp be a^le to record TV 
.phowk orf audio-visual t^pe; even ii this requires Evening hours. ThQ 
department sfhould also have enough technicians to provide help to 
faculty wishing to use new technology in their teaching or to 
students who wish to do an innovat^-ve paper—perhaps tapes and slides 
rather than the usual 20 pages. I have always jf oiind 't^e people at^ 
A-V to be cooperative and helpful. However, the A-V Department does . 
not have the staff or facilities to fulfill any requests." 
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6, Russian Departynent; ■ . < 

"1 think that failing to provide proper, of flee sp.ace, particularly 
for advisors, is a mistake. This Is a must if we are to turn more 
^oward the individual approach- and less the 'mass lecture'^jLdea,*' 
y7. Theology Department : , * . 

/ "The construction tff facilities of the sort you envisage, will 
Stimulate our use of them but at present we do not know of many 
materials that are useful to us (ofr that we have the funds to rer 
or purchasel). There was no expressed interest in computer facilities," 
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L.R.C., Planning Committee ' ( 
suoiECT: Learnitig ResoiiH^n« Questionnait'e • ^ 

■ ' . \ , . - ' ■ '■■ 

The L.R.C. Planning Committee has compiled, from previous" discussions . 
and correspondences with faculty ,' S-ty8ents, and administrators > a list of _ 
learning resource capabilitp.os which the prasient Georgetown facilities and the 
future Learning Resburces Center cou^d have. The Committee *rS next goal, is to 
obtain an estimate of the "'amount of " use each such capability would have. That-, 
estimate will be derived from your response to the following questionnaire. 

' Wei ask that you, as a department ,'**give youp e^llQCtive respQiiae_td 

each of the items listed beHllw. This sta'temerft of your particular present and .* 
future needs v/ill be the primary dire&tiye f or our next task^: a proposal for a/ ; 
learning resjs'lfyces deveji^'f'ment plan, including a fairly, precu.se statement of the" 
Learnin^-R<esoui^QS-G'€rTf6er*s f uTictional requirements, jdirecljly tailored to the ex- 
pressed nee^s of Georgetown University. For this. reason, we cannot/overstate the 
'importance of^ youi^ thoughtful response to each of the items listed. 

■ . ■ . . ' - "* 

We reconJnend tH^t 'you consider >this', questionnaire in a departmental 
'meetinq. In addition, weihope*that your re9pons^'wii:((.include that of students as 
well as faculty, to the 'cxt;^rtt that you consider it feasible and' appropriate. Also 
li one or. mure xiiaxViduciQjs r^n yuur clfepai uiieiiy wiijin:;t) Uu ,uOCument lhej:i- re-r -» *. 
sponse separately they should* do so by Xeroxing and filling out a copy of 
this .questionnaire. If ^Sfou wish^ that a member* of the L.R.C^^^i^ing Committee 
be present when that mectiing takes place, pleasie caH Joe' i'ettit^^xtension 4353) 
tp let him^know the tjbft^e iand place of the meeting. In any event, ^ur wvVJ^ixq 
schedule requires tmt yOu return the completed questiomiaireco Joe by ^ Wednesday , 
March 22 , 19;fe .. > " " ' ^ .1 - ' ^ 

\ < . , . , ^ 

• Aside each capability (facility) listed beloW, first indicate whether 
or not your departmeA^ .(school) presently uses it by ch<?cking one of the first 
two columns. If you. do" presently use it, ^ive v;\ the next two columns , an es- 
timate of the couTse^c'JtiGyarfi peT week during whifch it is us^d and tlje total 
students enrolled in tKcsfe courses. If you do^^A fc t>resently use it, but might-^ 

.Kh&e it ±r\ the future./ check one or more af the Iwixt three columns as appropriate. 
If you do not presently' use it and you foresee no'^uture use for it,' this will'be^ 
inliicated by your leaving these three columns blank. -In the» last column, indicate 
the priority which this item should have, relative ro the rest of the items . 
listed, from your owg departmen^^-9 (school's )vpoint of view/ DO this ^ writing 

^""^a number there from 0 ( lowest priority) to IQ ( highest priority). 

^ ^ Below the list are two additional sections which conclude this ques- 
tionnaire. In the^first section, pJ^ase detail specific deficiencies y op have ex- 
perienced with specific present classrooms and supporting facilities. In the 
second section, you are asked- to indicate any specific ideas you have w^ich relate, 
♦ 'to the direction which the L.R.C. planning effort "is taking. 

We apprecia-te your time anrf^consideration of theSo subjects. . If / yOu 
have any questions, please do notjiesitate to call Jop-Pett?it on extension 4353. 

'■ ' ' ' ^ ^ •• ■ . ' ^ 
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CA PABIUTY (F;^CILITY) 



Amount" of 
Present Use 



Presently 
Use? 



Yes No 
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Anticipated Us6 
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Basic ctassro oms (12-50 pieople) 
A^. BlaclTBoarq, chalk 

B*. Window sh^d&B 



Electrical outlets 



D. Audio/visual projector 
\"^(eg. audio cassetj;e, slides* 

overhead, film) 

E. TV monitors J ^_ 

F. Other (specify) . 



' o 
•H • 
U 



II. Lecture rooms (50-200 people) 

A. Blackboard > chalk 

B, Window Shades 

Ci Audio/visual projector 
Portable microphone 



E^. 
F. 



Projector- and lighting-control^ 
at l<!ctern ' 

TV monitors 

S^agc for in-class dramatic 
presentations , ^ ^ - - - 

Other (specify) 



II. Other areas* 

A', Sc(ni|jar rooms (6-12 people) ' ' 

^T. Smaller iroom^ j;2-6 people) „ ^ ^ 

C. Lc^bpratory/wdlrkshop^ ate^s _ ^ . . ■ ' ■ __ 
(spcicify principal use) ' 
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CAPABlLm t FACILITY) 




IJI./ Other areas (cont'4') 
J/D. Indivldaal learn^^ng 
(indioate. special 
\requlred,' If any) 



.^quipiien 



large hall (up to 500 
equipped both as a thca^ 
to support multilingual 
%hd 'ot1iBnnr£s«~-e^hvert^)L£„^tnt( 



or more lecture rooms 

Studio for audio tape pro- 
ductl,on ;• 



;;idcotapi 



*ductlon 

-a 

Excess (un^<^edul«d) cl 
space for ad\K>c mee'tlnjgs, 
discussions', et 



1, Other (specify) 



IV 



Audio-visual media 
A* . 16 mm, motjion pr^ures 
B. Super 8 idm. motion 




I < 
trips 

riliti /strips 




pictures I 

I 

^ C. Film strips 

r D. Sound f 

/ E J 2x2 slide^sj ^ 
F . Opaque prpiject Ion 
G* Overhead projection 

^ H. Record player- . i 

• I. Tape recorder (nudio) 

J?. :rVldeotape (TV) irecoWing 

K. 2VidGotaped'or liV^ TV 

viewing ^ 
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CAPABILITY (rACX LITY ) 



Presently 
Use? 



Yes No. 



Amount of " 
Present Use 
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Anticipated^Use 
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IV* Au^iiD-vlsual mcdlK^ (cont'd.) 
L. Other (specify|| 



\ 



V. Sqlf-^aced learning texps Mp6 

lelatca materials ^ V 

^.^ For remedial work 

B* For tf^iinlng in methodol6gi<ts 
rela^d to your discipline 

C. For/ other (specify^ 



VI. CoiHi>uter facilities 

A. 'For statistical work 

B. ;F,or simulation (modeling) " 

C. [For Access to large vonjpie * 
\o£ data (e.g. qconomic* social^ 
linguistic, bittllographic) 

P" ^* — ^ „ 

D. For purposes other than the 
above (specify) 



E. Computer terminals for any 
of the above (specify) 

F. Computer terminals for self -paced 
learning of remedial material 

G. Computer terminals for self-paced 
^ learning of methodologies related 

to your dir. :ipline . 




\ 



V 



1 



\ 



Prosmt Use 



Anticipritod Use 
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CAPABILITY (FACn.ITY^ 



VII. Supporting service 
A, Audio/visual priio< 



ERIC 



delivcf'y scryicjl 
at instructor*! 

Audio/visual 
procurement > 
aorvice 



tor 

c^ssroom 



request) . ..; ^ 

^tcrinls search, 
bd/or chp livery ^ 



Videotaping 0| 
pre sent at ioni 



/di 



classroom 
scusslons 



Tcchntcal suilport to aid in 
production of audio/visual 'materials 



(slides, £i] 
or individual 



G. 



Technical sjipport, to aid Irt 
use of coiupjjter in your 
discipline 

TV communldlation link between 
Georgetown land other institutions 
and relatejl support * ■ 

Ca^ssette-diip^^cat ion service 



H. Centralizdd bibliographic Search 
service f|r general use in 
research or teaching 

I, Other seriwices (specif 



VIII. Other capabilities (spec 




1, etc.) for cltissyoi 
student use 



c5. 
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Detail below any specific dcflcienclog you presently (recently) have found 
«ltb apec If ic present cliits/ooms and supporting facllltles/Rorvlcot. 
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